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EDITORIAL. 


Karl Remigius Fresenius 


Was born in Frankfort-on-Maine, on Dec. 28th, 
1818. When eighteen years of age, he entered 
upon a pharmaceutical career, attended lectures 
on chemistry and botany at the Senkenberg In- 
stitute, and afterwards the regular lectures on 
chemistry at the universities of Bonn and Gies- 
sen, At the latter place he had the good fortune, 
in 1841, to become Liebig’s assistant, and in 
1843 he became Privat-Docent, a position which 
he filled until September, 1845, when he accepted 
a call to the Agricultural Institute at Hof Geis- 
berg, near Wiesbaden, as professor of chemistry, 
physics, andtechnology. Previous to this period, 
he published a number of important investiga- 
tions, and not less than three editions of his 
Anleitung zur Qualitativen Analyse. During the 
winter of 1845-6, he delivered a private course 
of lectures on chemistry, illustrated by experi- 
ments, before the Duke of Nassau, and thereby 
formed the acquaintance and friendship of the 
most influential and prominent persons at the 
court, which circumstance afterwards largely 





contributed to the success of his efforts to estab- 
lish a model school of chemistry. ‘The facilities 
for teaching chemistry at that time were gener- 
ally very meagre, except in the laboratories of a 
few universities ; and the want of proper labora- 
tory accommodations was severely felt by Prof. 
Fresenius, particularly as a large demand was 
made upon him for numerous investigations, 
both by private persons and by officials ; besides, 
after the publication of the fourth edition of his 
Qualitative Analysis and the first edition of his 
Quantitative Analysis, it would have been utterly 
impossible for him to continue his investigations 
and to study new processes and methods with- 
out ample laboratory facilities. He therefore 
made a proposition to the Government, by which 
he offered to establish a laboratory, equipped with 
all improvements at that time available, in a 
house purchased by himself, if he would receive 
the support of Government by the grant: of a 
small annual subsidy, the payment of a portion 
of the cost of fitting up, and the assignment into 
his charge of the apparatus of the technological 
institute. His propositions having been favor- 
ably entertained, Dr. Fresenius at once pro- 
ceeded to execute them, but, before their official 
sanction could be obtained, the revolution of 
March, 1848, broke out, in consequence of which 
the ministry was completely changed. Never- 
theless, a new application made to the new min- 
istry was successful, and the promises of their 
predecessors were redeemed. The laboratory 
was opened on May 1st, 1848, with five pupils 
and one assistant, namely, Dr. Erlenmeyer, now 
professor in Munich. Without attempting to 
recount the history of this famous institution in 
detail, suffice it to say, that it grew from year to 
year, so that successive enlargements. became 
necessary, and that it was finally supplemented 
by a pharmaceutical school which attracted 
many students, but which was afterwards crip- 
pled in its usefulness by a failure of proper 
recognition on the part of the authorities after 
Nassau had been incorporated into Prussia in 
1866. During 1868, an experimental station for 
agricultural chemistry, more especially for 
cenology, was founded in connection with the 
laboratory, and Dr. Fresenius’ principal assist- 
ant, Prof. C. Neubauer, placed in charge thereof, 
whose name is doubtlessly familiar to our read- 
ers as one of the authors of the well-known 
Handbook of Urinary Analysis. During 1862, 
Dr. Fresenius had begun to publish the Zet- 
schrift fiir Analytische Chemie, a journal which 
has done more for the development of analytical 
chemistry and the exchange of experiences and’ 
criticisms on this field than any other publication. 

It is needless to inform our readers that Prof. 
Fresenius is an authority of the first rank in 
analytical chemistry. His pupils are scattered 
over the whole civilized world, and not a few 
of them reside among us here. Nor will it be 
necessary to recall] to the memory of our readers 
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the complete titles of his two most important 
works, his Handbooks of Qualitative and Quan- 
titative Analysis, for these have long been in 
their hands. The last-named handbook is at 
present appearing in a new, much improved, 
‘condition. Of great value and interest are his 
many published analyses of important mineral 
waters ; they are models of painstaking care and 
exactness, from which even advanced chemists 
can draw much profit. 

Prof, ‘Fresenius at present enjoys the active 
assistance of his two sons, Dr. Heinrich Fre- 


senius (since 1872), and Dr. Wilhelm Fresenius ; 


(since 1880), and under their joint care the 
laboratory bids fair to maintain the high reputa- 
tion which it has acquired. 





Female Pharmaceutical Students.; 


Amonc the items of news in this number will 
be found the decision of the managers of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy to grant to women all 
the facilities possessed by that school for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of pharmacy. The fitness of 
women for that profession has repeatedly been a 
subject of remark; and in this country, at least, 
there has been no opposition, of which we are 
aware, to their admission to pharmaceutical 
schools on precisely the same footing as men. 
The New York College has already granted de- 
grees to female students, and one of these has 
since taken high honors in medicine. The 
trouble, however, is not so much opposition on 
the part of the schools as the disinclination of 
women to adopt a vocation involving several 
years of preliminary training, and which in its 
performance places them behind a counter. 
Single women, as a class, have not yet acquired 
the desire for independence which would lead 
them to choose a means for gaining a livelihood 
without regard to whether it will or will not affect 
the character of the marriage which they natur- 
ally expect to contract. If they succeed in be- 
coming the wife of a man able to support a family, 
their natural duties as managers of the houschold 
would render their knowledge of pharmacy com- 
paratively useless. This fact will prevent any 
overcrowding of the profession by female phar- 
macists. Meanwhile, our St. Louis friends may 
be congratulated upon having deliberately 
adopted a course which is manly and liberal in 


every sense. 





To Correspondents. 


We occasionally receive letters asking for in- 
formation, in which the writers fail to give a 
post-office address. Not unfrequently it is desir- 
able to obtain from them further particulars in 
order to answer intelligently. In other cases the 
information is not of a character to warrant its 
publication in a journal devoted to special sub- 
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[OricinaL CommunicaTion.} 
HISTORICAL NOTES ON ACETIC ACID. 
BOSTON. 






BY PROF. JAMES F. BABCOCK, 





VINEGAR must have been known in the very 
earliest times, for, as is well known, wine or beer 
when exposed to the air undergo a second fer- 
mentation (acetic) by which this acid is devel- 
oped. - 

Vinegar is frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
Moses (8. C. 1600) speaks of it in Numbers vi. 
3; it is referred to also in Prov. x. 26; Ps. Ixix. 
21; Prov. xxv. 20; Ruth ii. 14; Matt. xxvii. 34; 
Mark xv. 23. 

Hippocrates (born probably about 456 B. c.) 
recommends its use both internally and exter- 
nally as a medicine. 

Mixed with water, and sometimes with eggs, 






































it formed the fosca or common drink of the t 
Roman soldiers, and it was extensively used both ( 
by the Greeks and Romans in their cooking and p 
at meals, le 

Pliny (A. D. 23-79) gives twenty-eight remedies al 
derived from vinegar, and makes particular men- m 
tion of the preparation still used in pharmacy, 
known as “ vinegar of squills.”’ (Lib. xxiii. 28.*) 7 

The same writer makes frequent allusion to its 
use as a menstruum in the preparation of medi- ti 
cines (Lib. xxiv.); he also speaks of its employ- de 
ment for the corrosion of lead in the manufac- fa 
ture of cerussa or white lead. (Lib. xxxiv. 54.) 

Pliny refers to crude pyroligneous acid in his @ of 
description of cedrium which he states is made Wa 
by chopping the wood of the torch-tree into | 
small billets, and putting them into a furnace @ in 
heated by fires on every side. He says, “the # acc 
first steam that exudes flows in the form of 
water into a reservoir made for its reception.” @ Kr 
(Lib. xvi. 21.) the 

He also says of vinegar, “poured upon rocks @ for 
it has the effect of splitting them when the action @ pea 
of fire alone has had no effect.” (Lib. xxiii. 27.) 9 xx: 

Livy states that Hannibal softened rocks by y. 
fire and vinegar in his passage over the Alps. & acic 
(Livy, i. xxi., ch. 37.) woc 

The belief that vinegar possessed the property @ recx 
of reducing mineral substances to powder by @ ving 
quenching them after heating was very common § [t w 
among the Romans. (Péiny Nat. Hist., Lib. § gen 
xxxili., ch. 21.) T 

Galen (born a. D. 131) alludes to the irritant § varj 
action of strong vinegar. woo 

Geber (Eighth Century) was acquainted with @ unti 
the purification of vinegar by distillation and its @ that 
use as a solvent. (/nvestigation of Perfection, ch. Be 
iii.) the a 











* The references to Pliny are according to the arrange- 





jects, but might readily be answered by letter if 
the addresses of the inquirers were known. 





ment of chapters in Bohn’s edition, London, 1857. 
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Basil Valentine (1400-1430) described a pro- 
duct obtained by the distillation of verdigris 
which he called spiritus eruginis, noticing at the 
same time that the first portions of the distillate 
were weaker than the following. The production 
of pyroligneous acid (spiritus acidus or acetum) 
by the destructive distillation of wood is first 
clearly described by Glauber. In his Furni novi 
philosophict, 1648, he declares that the product 
when purified is “fit for the preparation of med- 
icines and all other uses to which vinegar is ap- 
plicable.” 

Boyle in his Chemista scepticus (1661) mentions 
acetum among the products produced by heating 
wood in a close vessel. 

Stahl, as early as 1697 and 1702, obtained a 
stronger acetic acid than was known before, both 
by allowing a weaker acid to freeze, and also by 
distillation of acetates with sulphuric acid, and 
in 1723 he found that the acid thus obtained 
from verdigris was inflammable. Boerhaave in 
1732 speaks of aceta acetosa, and gives the de- 
tails of a process originally suggested by Glauber 
(1648) for the production of vinegar. In this 
process two casks are partly filled with twigs and 
leaves, and a quantity of wine is directed to be 
alternately drawn from one tothe other. (4Z/e- 
menta chemia, ii., Proc. 50.) 

A similar method is given in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1670, p. 2002. 

Crystallized (glacial) acetic acid was first no- 
ticed by de Lauragais in 1759 and afterwards 
described by Courtenvaux in 1768. (MMém. de 
Ll Académie, \xxii.) 

The first practical process for the preparation 
of glacial acetic acid (by fractional distillation) 
was published by Lowitzin 1790. (Cre// s Annal.) 

Westendorff obtained the pure hydrated acid 
in 1772 by the dry distillation of crystallized 
acetate of copper. (Diss. de Opt. acet. conc.) 

As early as the Sixteenth Century, Crato von 
Kraffcheim (1519-1585) had called attention to 
the danger attending the use of metallic vessels 
for holding vinegar, and this warning was re- 
peated by Vauquelin in 1799. (Azn. de Chim., 
XXXIL., 243. 

Although, as above stated, the existence of an 
acid in the products of the dry distillation of 
wood was known to Glauber, it was not clearly 
recognized as identical with the acetic acid of 
vinegar till the beginning of the present century. 
{t was called acetum, but this expression was a 
generic term applicable to all acids. 

The products of the destructive distillation of 
various organic bodies, as gum, starch, sugar, 
wood, etc., were regarded as peculiar acids 
until Fourcroy and Vauquelin, in 1800, showed 
that they were simply impure acetic acid. 

Berthollet in 1785 endeavored to show that 
the acid obtained by destructive distillation and 
called acetic acid was different from that existing 
in vinegar which was called acetous acid. 

Chaptal in 1798, and Dabit in 1800, took the 





75 view. (Anan. de Chim., xxviii., 113; XXxviii., 

Adet in 1787 claimed that the only difference 
was in the degree of concentration. (Amn. de 
Chim., xxvii., 299.) 

Darracq in 1802 conclusively showed that 
a acids are identical. (Amn. de Chim., xli., 
264. , 

The chemical constitution of acetic acid was 
determined by Berzelius in 1814. 

In 1822 Doebereiner proved that acetic acid 
resulted through the oxidation of alcohol by the 
means of platinum black, and that no carbonic 
acid was produced in this reaction. 

The results obtained by these investigations 
paved the way for the discovery of the quick 
method for making vinegar by Schiitzenbach in 
1823, which was afterwards improved by Wagen- 
mann, Ham, and others. 

Trichloracetic acid was discovered by Dumas 
in 1838. (Ann. de Chim. et Phys. (2), 1xxii., 101.) 

By the action of nascent hydrogen upon this 
compound, Kolbe in 1845 achieved the synthesis 
of asi acid. (Ann, der Chem. u. Phar., liv., 
153. 

Anhydrous acetic acid was prepared by Ger- 
hardt in 1853. (Ann. de Chim. et Phys. (3), 
XXXVil., 311.) 

Wanklyn in 1859 produced acetic acid syn- 
thetically by passing a current of carbonic anhy- 
dride into a solution of sodium-methyl. (Aza. 
der Chem. u. Phar., cxi., 234.) 

Pasteur in 1861 proved that the production of 
vinegar by the atmospheric oxidation of alcohol 
depends upon the presence of a species of fun- 
gus (Mycoderma aceti) previously described by 
Mulder. 


The Eulachon Fish and its Oil. 
[ Thaleichthys Pacificus (Richardson) Girard. ] 


BY PROF, D. S. JORDAN, 


THIS species, common in the North Pacific, 
resembles the capelin, and is usually known by 
the Indian name Eulachon, or Outachon, more 
commonly pronounced Hoolakins, by the Eng- 
lish at Victoria. Those salted and sent South 
are commonly called candle-fish by the trade. 
In the Columbia River, and elsewhere south- 
ward, it is known as smelt, being confounded 
with the other species. It reaches a leugth of 
less than a foot. It ranges from Oregon north- 
ward to Kamtschatka. It occurs in some abun- 
dance in the Columbia River, where little notice 
is taken of it. In Frazier’s River, and streams 
to the northward, it runs in enormous numbers 
in spring. The euchalon run up the rivers and 
deposit their spawn on gravel-beds, at no great 
distance from the mouth of the stream, probably 
not above thirty miles. Their run is from the 
last of March to the middle of May, probably 
varying in different streams. During the run, 
they are beset by all sorts of enemies, halibut, 
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sharks, sea-birds, Indians, porpoises, and all 
manner of predatory fish, some of which chase 
them in the ocean only ; others pursue them up 
the rivers. Even the sturgeons and the rays 
have their stomachs full of them. 

The euchalon are greatly valued on account 
of the oil which permeates their flesh. As 
a pan-fish, they have no superior. 

A factory has been established on the Nass 
River for the manufacture of euchalon oil, which 
is intended to be used as a substitute for cod- 
liver oil. It has the drawback of becoming 
solid and lard-like at ordinary temperatures.* 

Nature, the chief London journal of science, 
remarks, May r2th, 1881: “A new medicinal 

oil has just been introduced 
spq into this country by Messrs. 
Burgoyne & Burbidge, the well- 
known chemists of Coleman 
street. It is known as oola- 
chan oil, and is said to be 
scarcely distinguishable from 
cod-liver oil. It is obtained 
from a fish called by the North 
American Indians * Oolachan,’ 
or candle-fish, from the fact that 
when dried the fish itself can 
be used as a candle on account 
of the large amount of oleagin- 
ous matter it contains... . In 
America, the oil has already a 
great reputation as a valuable 
and efficient substitute for cod- 
liver oil,¢ and there is every 
probability, as it becomes 
, known in this country, of its 
taking a prominent place as an 
important medicine.” 

(Advance extract from the 
forthcoming Fishery Report 
for the U. S. Census, kindly 
communicated by Prof. G. 
Brown Goode, Assistant Direc- 
tor, U. S. National Museum.) 
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A Delicate Spiral-Wire Balance. 

Mr. C. F. Cross being en- 
gaged in experiments which 
necessitated rapid and frequent 
weighings of a substance in an atmosphere satu- 
rated with aqueous vapor, found the ordinary 
balances unsuited for his purpose, and had re- 


Spiral-wire Balance. 





* We have been favored with a specimen of the o1 by 
Prof. Goode. On cooling it to 0° C. (32° F.) the oil only 
becomes thicker, without losing its transparency. At or 
near —7°C.(19.4° F.) it begins to become opaque, owing to 
the separation of the more solid fats. On carefully warm- 
ing, the oil resumes its transparency again at or near —1° C. 
(30° F.).—Epb. N. R. 

+ This is probably true only so far as it may be used 
locally where the fish is found. So far as we know, the 
medical profession in this country have made no experiments 
with it, 





course to the spiral-wire balance of Jolly, which 
has the following construction :* 

The spiral is fastened by means of a binding 
screw at a, and carries below, suspended at 4, two 
small pans, ¢ and ad, connected as shown in the 
drawing. Of these, ¢, which is of glass, is kept 
immersed in water, and serves to steady the 
whole and bring the spiral, together with the in- 
dex m, rapidly to rest after displacement, and is 
also used in cases of weighing beneath the surface 
of the liquid, as in determinations of specific 
gravity. The glass containing the water in which 
d is immersed is supported on a bracket, B, 
which is movable over the hollow upright, A, and 
may be fixed at any height by means of a bind- 
ing screw. C, the rod which carries the spiral, 
fits loosely into the hollow portion of A, and is 
of the same length; it can be raised out of A by 
any portion of its length, and is fixed by means 
of the binding screw D. The base of the instru- 
ment is a tripod, provided with levelling screws, 
as shown in the figure. The elongations of the 
spiral are observed by means of the index m, 
which is a small bead of opaque white glass, and 
a mirror scale (millimeter), which is let into one 
of the sides of A. The position of m is read off 
with accuracy with the naked eye, by bringing m 
exactly to cover its image in the mirror, which, 
occurring upon a graduation or between two, is 
easily observed too.5 mm. Previously to mak- 
ing an observation, it is necessary to adjust m by 
moving C either to the zero of the scale or toa 
point sufficiently high to allow of the elongation 
to be followed on the scale. Prof. Jolly gave the 















































following among the examples: pc 
a. Determination of Absolute Weight. The be 
spiral consisted of 36 turns of No. 6 piano wire. hi 
Original reading of m 2.5 an 
With a load of 1 gram 374-7 bie 
With the object to be weighed 213.6 cli 
The absolute weight of the latter therefore is: ing 
213.6—2.5 — 0.5611 grams. Th 
374-7 — 2-5 an 
b. Determination of Spec. Grav. of a Solid. wa 
Original reading of m 64.2 1 
Loaded with a crystal placed in pan ¢ 275.3 am 
Loaded with same plac din pand = 220.8 ure 
Sp.gre Absolute weight 275.3— 64.2 _— asi 
Lossofw.inwat. 275.3—220.8 mo; 
with the probable error in the second decimal § the 
place. inte 
c. Determination of Spec. Grav. of a Liquid. \n T 
this case, the lower pan, d, is removed, and re- §@ amr 
placed by a small cylinder of glass of about 1 cc. @ fron 
capacity. The loss of weight experienced on @ an 
submerging the latter beneath the surface of the @ natu 
respective liquids is expressed in scale divisions, § vent 
as in the preceding instances, and the quotients § Thi: 
of such numbers are the relative weights. the ) 






Mr. Cross was compelled to make certain 















* Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akac., 1£64, I.. 162. 
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alterations in the construction of this balance, in 
order to accommodate it to his special purposes, 
namely, the investigation of the rehydration of 
metallic oxides. The scale pan, ¢c, was replaced 
by a circular mica plate, extremely thin and per- 
fectly smooth, supported by means of a tri-radial 
arrangement of thin wire. This carries, below, 
suspended from the centre, a small disc of thin 
metal, as a substitute for the heavy watch-glass, 
ad. The mica plate is easily slipped in and out of 
place, and supplies a movable scale-pan of 70 
millimeters diameter. The whole arrangement, 
as modified, weighs less than 3 gm., and, there- 
fore, allows 2 or 3 gm. of substance to be weighed 
without exceeding the limits of elasticity of the 
spiral. The cost of the apparatus in its original 
form is about 3os., in the modified form some- 
what less than £2.*—Chem. News, Aug. 26th. 


The Synthetical Production of Urea from Benzene, 
Benzol, Ammonia, and Air by the Action of 
Heated Platinum. 

Mr. E. F. Herroun having noticed that a 
coil of platinum wire, heated to bright redness, 
when placed in a flask containing some benzene 
and ammonia, became covered with a white sub- 
stance, and having modified the apparatus so as 
to produce a larger quantity of the product, the 
latter turned out, on analysis, to be urea. 

In order to obtain as large a quantity of the 
substance as possible, he finally adopted another 
form of apparatus, in which two tubes contain- 
ing heated platinum are used, and the product 
is collected in a central bu b. 

Air enters a globular receiver by two op- 
posite tubes, impregnated with ammonia and 
benzene vapor by bubbling through two 
bottles, containing strong ammonia solution 
and benzene respectively; the proportion of 
air which is admitted is regulated by two screw- 
clips. Another tube delivers air, dried by pass- 
ing through a calcium chloride apparatus. 
This dry air removes the excess of ammonia 
and most of the carbonate of ammonium and 
water. 

When this form of apparatus is used, all the 
ammonium cyanate generated is converted into 
urea, The maximum product is obtained when 
a slow current of air is passed through the am- 
monia and benzene, because if much air is used, 
the benzene appears to be entirely converted 
into carbon dioxide and water. 

The resulting urea is not pure, but mixed with 
ammonium carbonate and sulphate (derived 
from cirbon disulphide in the benzene), and with 
an organic impurity apparently of a resinous 
nature, the presence of which, curiously, pre- 
vents the precipitation of urea by oxalic acid. 
This impurity is soluble in ether. To purify the 
the urea, the solution which collects in the bulb 





* May be obtained from Mr. K. Berberich, Preparator, 
University of Munich. 





is evaporated to dryness, the residue extracted 
with absolute alcohol, filtered, evaporated to a 
small bulk, and the urea precipitated by excess 
of ether. This should be repeated, or the urea 
may be recrystallized several times from alcohol. 
—From Journ. Chem. Soc., Oct., 1881. 


Rosenwasser’s New Method and Apparatus for 
Percolation. 

Mr. NATHAN ROSENWASSER, at the late meet- 
ing of the Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association, 
described a method and apparatus for percola- 
tion, of which the essential features are as follows: 

1. Percolation through cellular structures 
should be a succession of macerations proceed- 
ing downward and may be either slow and con- 
tinuous or interrupted for short periods, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and then allowing of a 
greater rapidity of flow. 

2. The fineness of powder must be adjusted to 
the menstruum, so as to offer sufficient resistance 
to the liquid to prevent its too rapid flow, yet 
not enough to stop it. ; 

3. The powder must be packed with greater 
force toward the top than toward the bottom, to 
cause a more even flow of the liquid. 

4. It should be sufficiently moistened with 
menstruum before packing to cause an even flow 
of liquid and to partially soften or dissolve the 
material within the cells, so that a more rapid 
osmosis can take place. 

5. Glycerin is of questionable value as a means 
of penetrating cells, or in assisting solution, com- 
pared with water and alcohol, since it is not 
likely, to assist osmosis. 

6. The menstruum should be adjusted to the 
drug, keeping in view the best and cheapest 
solvent without wasting alcohol or other expen- 
sive menstrua except when practical results 
are unattainable without them. 

If it is possible to increase the downward 
pressure of the liquid sufficiently to overcome 
the lateral pressure of the drug, we obtain a 
means of percolating without resorting to the 
necessity of employing a stronger alcohol or re- 
ducing the fineness of the powder. 

Also, as the advantage of percolation is based 
upon the ability of the liquid to penetrate by ab- 
sorption the interior of the cell fully or nearly as 
rapidly as to pass by and around them, one of 
the tests of merit in conditions must be, the 
ability to reach the interior while retarding the 
flow detween the cells. A menstruum can reach 
the ¢aterior better when the drug is well packed 
than when loosely packed, since then each drop 
will have its attraction of gravitation largely 
overcome by capillary and osmotic attraction 
and must, in a comparative sense, go through 
the cells and into them at nearly the same rate 
as it goes around and by them. 

The apparatus described by Mr. Rosenwasser 
consists of an ordinary percolator reversed; a 
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tube (India-rubber will answer) is’ attached to 
the nozzle and connects it with a reservoir for 
the menstruum. A funnel will answer the latter 
purpose. 

The cut represents the percolator in position 
ready for the liquid to flow. 

The porous diaphragm, B, is first placed in 
position, the drug is, after previous moistening, 
packed tightly into the percolator, occupying 
the dotted space, H; a porous diaphragm, J, 
is placed on the drug and fastened to the body 


i, ae 
{| i} 


all 


Rosenwasser’s Percolator. 


of the percolator by a lock and key working on 
an eccentric (not shown in the drawing) which 
firmly holds the diaphragm in any position in 
the cylinder made necessary by the varying 
height of the drug. 

The bottom plate, L, is easily secured to the 
body of the cylinder, and the bottom or out- 
let tube is closed with a cork or rubber tube 
and pinch cock. The percolator having been 
packed very tightly on the bottom and less 
so proceeding upward, the diaphragm holding 
the drug in place, having a piece of muslin 








or filtering medium placed between it and 
the drug, the percolator is reversed and at- 
tached to the menstruum reservoir C, by 
means of the tube E, and suspended by the 
handle of the menstruum reservoir. The men- 
struum is poured into the reservoir, the open- 
ing to which is closed with a notched cork, and 
percolation begins. 

As the drug is held in place on all sides so 
that it cannot expand beyond its limits, it presses 
within upon itself so as to be almost solid in 
some instances. Thus the greatest possible 
compactness is secured, and as the height of the 
column of liquid increases, the pressure and 
velocity of the liquid increases, we have called 
into play a force that can compete with lateral 
pressure, no matter how much this may increase 
by the subsequent swelling of the drug; thus 
percolation can now go on at the will of the oper- 
ator, not as heretofore at the will of the drug. 

Instead of being obliged to unpack the perco- 
lator and repack it more loosely, it is only 
necessary to increase the height of the tube and 
reservoir. On account of the compactness given 
to the drug, and its inability to swell in any di- 
rection but upon itself, onlya minimum quantity 
of liquid will be able to lodge between the cells 
and within them, so that, instead of being able 
to absorb and retain by capillary and osmotic 
attraction the usual large amount of menstruum 
before a drop comes through, the amount ab- 
sorbed is reduced to a minimum and with many 
drugs long before the full quantity of liquid (1 
pint for 16 troy ounces) is used the liquid begins 
to drop. 

With this percolator no waste in alcohol or 
other menstruum occurs, since we can overcome 
by pressure what heretofore had to be overcome 
by a liquid occasioning less pressure and of 
greater limpidity; thus water can be forced 
through the drug in spite of expansion of the 
cells. 

A glance at the pharmacopeeia will show that 
in making fluid extracts, particularly after pour- 
ing on the requisite quantity of strongly alcoholic 
menstruum to make a pint of finished product, a 
slightly weaker alcoholic menstruum is added to 
force the first through, the latter being absorbed 
in the place of the former. This is its object. 

With the apparatus here described, the author 
states this forcing of the first liquid through is 
equally as well accomplished with water. Using 
an ounce more of menstruum than is desired to 
be obtained in the finished product, to insure 
against upward diffusion, and, if necessary (ac- 
cording to the swelling to be expected) increas- 
ing the height of the reservoir, we can, when the 
menstruum is all absorbed, collect the full 
amount of finished product by pouring in water. 

We thus obtain a thoroughly reliable fluid ex- 
tract without the use of a tincture press or still 
(to reclaim the alcohol absorbed in the drug or 
evaporated according to the U. S. P.) and with- 
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out more waste than the one ounce additional 
of menstruum, and without exposing the drug 
and menstruum to the air during the process. 
While of course some time is needed for proper 
maceration and for regular and slow percolation, 
a far greater economy of time is secured than 
under ordinary circumstances, for, whereas it 
often takes days and weeks for a percolation as 
heretofore conducted,—by this process, and with 
some drugs only a few hours or a day, at the 
most, is needed for practical exhaustion. With 
a process of repercolation reduced to a single 
reserve, still less time would be needed to secure 
the best results. 

Such drugs as rhubarb, squill, colombo, dan- 
delion, etc., have been percolated with proof 
spirit, and percolation finished with water ac- 
cording to the above plan with excellent results. 
The author has not found it necessary to use a 
longer tube than one of five feet including perco- 
lator and reservoir, except in working with rhu- 
barb and squills, when a tube eight feet long 
answered very well. 

The new process of cold percolation for mak- 
ing syrups, for filtering large quantities of liquids 
such as oils, elixirs, syrups, etc., works well with 
this percolator. In making tinctures this process 
results in rapid work and economy. 

Another noticeable feature is the absence of 
evaporation from the surface by this method of 
percolation. In percolating on a large scale the 
economy of time and material is even more ap- 
parent, when after each percolation it is neces- 
sary to empty the percolator of its contents and 
pack it loosely into another larger one, to wash 
out the alcohol with water and then recover the 
alcohol by redistillation. Here, this occurs in 
one operation and the drug which usually be- 
comes partly decomposed and is exposed to the 
air during the time it is washed with water, has 
the water reach it from a closed end and never 
gives rise to foul gases, etc., while only the fluid 
extract or that and the proper amount of reserve 
need be collected, leaving noalcohol to speak of 
in the dregs.* 


The Gathering of Rubber in Colombia. 


REPORT BY U.S. CONSUL EDMUND W. P. SMITH, 
AT CARTHAGENA.+ 


In this country the rubber hunters have the 
wasteful custom of cutting down every rubber 
tree from which they extract the rubber instead 
of tapping them. For this reason all the rubber 
trees near the rivers have been destroyed years 
since, and the rubber hunters have now to go 
five days’ or more journey into the forests, cross- 





* For prices the reader is referred to the advertisement 
elsewhere, or to Mr. N. Rosenwasser, 273 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

+ Commercial Relations of the United States, July, 1881, 
10. 
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ing swamps and mountains, before they can find 

the rubber and bring it out on their backs over 

these rough trails. Each succeeding year the. 
quantity of rubber gathered islessened. Unless 
the people begin planting rubber trees this trade 
will become a thing of the past. It has been a 
matter of surprise that the Colombian Govern- 
ment does not carry into effect its regulations 
against the further destruction of one of its most 
valuable forest trees. The importance of the 
rubber tree in connection with the many and 
useful purposes to which it is now applied can 
hardly be estimated. The attention of the 
planters of this country has never been turned 
to the cultivation of the rubber tree. A good 
chance for American investment exists in this 
direction. A plantation of rubber trees would 
prove a more valuable source of profit than that 
of any other. There are places on the Sinu 
River where rubber trees will grow from eight to 
ten inches in diameter in three or four years 
from planting of the seed. ‘The trees require 
but little attention, and begin to give returns 
sooner than almost any othertree. ‘The trees 
which yield the largest supply of rubber flourish 
along the.banks of the Sinu and Aslato Rivers. 

The rubber hunters, before entering the 
woods, provide themselves with guns, ammuni- 
tion, flour, salt,and tobacco. The flour is made 
from plantains, which are cut into slices, dried, 
and ground, and is generally mixed with corn-, 
meal. This flour will keep sweet for months 
even in this climate. I have eaten “bolls” 
made of this flour which has been in camp over 
six months, and have found it quite palatable. 
For meat the hunters depend upon the game 
they can kill. ' 

A roof of palm trees is quickly made, and 
every man starts out with his gun and macheie, 
each one in a different direction and alone, 
hunting for rubber and game. As soon as one 
finds a rubber tree he cleans a space around the 
trunk, cutting away all vines, underbrush, etc., 
and marches on again in search of more rubber 
trees, not returning to camp until night. Ac- 
cording to the immemorial custom, a tree be- 
The hunt 
is continued until all the trees in the vicinity or 
the camp are thus secured. Then begins the 
work of gathering the rubber. A hole is dug in 
the ground near the rubber tree, unless some 
other party is encamped near, in which case the - 
holes are dug near the camp. The bark of the 
tree is first hacked with a machete as high as a 
man can reach, the cuts being made in form ot 
a V, and the milk (sap) collected as it exudes, 
and put into the hole which has been dug for it. 

After the milk ceases to flow from the cuts, a 
pile of wood or brush is made at the foot of the 
tree and the tree is chopped down, the branches 
keeping one end of the tree off the ground, and 
the piles of wood at the foot of the tree doing 
the same for the other end. Thus the trunk is 
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suspended. The hunter, after carefully placing 
large leaves on the ground under the tree, pro- 
ceeds to cut gashes in the bark of the tree 
throughout its whole length. The milk is col- 
lected from the tree and from the leaves placed 
under it, and added to the milk first collected. 
The sap, when it first exudes from the tree, is as 
white as milk and about as thick as cream; but 
it soon turns black on exposure to air and light, 
if not properly watched and cared for. The 
quantity of milk which is put into one hole de- 
pends not only on the size of the trees and their 
distance apart, but also on the strength of the 
man who is to carry the rubber from camp to 
the river and the track and trail he must carry 
it over. As soon as a hole has all the milk a 
hunter intends to put into it he coagulates the 
rubber, by adding some substance, such as the 
root of “mechoacan,” by hard soap, etc., and 
these substances cause the milk to coagulate so 
fast as to prevent escape of the water which is 
always present in the fresh sap; and as the rub- 
ber and water will not mix, a piece of rubber co- 
agalated this way is full of small cells containing 
water. Of course a piece of rubber full of holes 
is not as valuable as a piece of homogeneous 





New Graduating Apparatus. 

THIs apparatus was designed to facilitate the 
accurate graduation of glass tubes—burettes 
used in volumetric analysis, technical assays, 
pharmaceutical work, etc. 

The tube, A A’, to be graduated is secured by 
brass clamps, ¢ ¢, tothe wooden frame, P. The 
piston, S, of brass, loosely packed with rubber, 
is rigidly connected by the brass rod, F, with 
the block, 4. The smaller end of the glass tube, 
A’, is tigntly connected by a piece of rubber-tub- 
ing with the glass tube, G, which joins, at right 
angles, the small upright graduated glass tube, 





























rubber. For this reason Carthagena rubber is 
worth less than Para rubber. I have seen the 
rubber of this country made perfectly homoge- 
neous, Clear and transparent as amber. It costs 
no more tu make such rubbér than to make it 
full of holes, water, and dirt. It also costs no 
more to “pack” one pound of such rubber out 
of the woods than to pack one-half pound of 
oo rubber with its half pound of water and 
irt. 

As soon as all the rubber trees are cut down 
and the rubber coagulated, the pieces are 
strapped on the backs of the hunters by thongs 
of barks, carried by them out to the bank of the 
river, and brought to market by canoe or raft. 

The value of the rubber exported for the year 
ending December grst, 1880, was $335,113.24; 
an increase over the previous year, due to the 
fact of the recent high price of the product. Of 
this amount the United States bought to the 
value of $238,393.24. 

There are yet many square miles of rubber 
trees that have never been touched, but access 
to these valuable forests is very difficult. 

Epmunp W. P. Smiru, Consul. 


Unrrep States Consucate, 
: Carthagena, June 4th, 1881. t 











Apparatus for graduating tubes. 


E E’. This tube is continued downward, and 
connected by a short piece of rubber-tubing with 
the feathered delivery tube, B, a pinch-cock serv- 
ing to stop the tube at O. The upper part of 
the tube, from ¢ toc’, is graduated to contain 
one cubic centimetre of water, and this space is 
subdivided into tenths of a centimeter. Water 
from D is introduced into the tube through the 
small funnel. The hard-wood rod, T, has a fine 
steel point rigidly affixed at 7, the other end be- 
ing similarly fitted with a wedge-shaped blade, £. 

In using the apparatus, the tube to be gradu- 
ated is uniformly coated with a thin film of white 
wax or collodion. A small quantity of water is 
then put into it, the piston adjusted so as to fit 
snugly but loosely, and the tube securely clamped 
in position, connection having been made with 
the tube, G, the pinch-cock at O is opened, 
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and the piston forced up to the end, A’, of 
the tube, expelling the water (and air) through 
Gand B. The pinch-cock is then closed, and 
water (at 60° Fah. or 16 C.) let into the tube, E, 
from D, until it is filled to the mark, C, any ex- 
cess being drawn off through B. 

The block, 4, is then grasped and slowly drawn 
back until the water in E E’ has fallen to a’, the 
first mark on the scale. The steel point, 7, on 
the rod, T, is then inserted in a fine hole, nick, 
or cut line on the upper side of the block, 4, and 
held in position, while the blade, f, at the other 
end of the rod is brought down on the coated 
tube, and a fine line cut through the coating to 
the surface of the glass. The block, 4, is again 
drawn back until the water in E E’ falls to the 
next line on the scale, when the rod is brought 
into requisition, as before, and another mark 
made on the tube. These operations are re- 
peated until the water in the tube, E E’, falls to 
C’, when it is again filled to C from the reservoir, 
D, and so on, until the graduation of the tube, 
A A’ is completed. 

The lines are etched in by exposing the tube 
to gaseous hydrofluoric acid—evolved from a 
mixture of powdered fluospar and warm oil of 
vitriol contained in a suitable leaden dish, or by 
the use of liquid hydrofluoric acid. Wherever 
the film of wax or collodion has been cut so as 
to admit of contact between the acid and glass, 
the glass becomes sufficiently etched in a few 
minutes. 

‘The wax may be removed from the glass by 
washing with benzin; the collodion by hot 
water and a brush. 

Tubes graduated in this way are much more 
accurate than those graduated by the usual 
methods, or where variations in internal diame- 
ter of the tube are not taken into consideration. 
The time required in the operation is reduced 
nearly one-half over the older methods of volu- 
metric graduation. 


Qualitative and Quantitative Determination of 
Fusel Oil in Alcohol. 


BY H. HAGER. 


ProsaBLy the best means of recognizing fusel 
oil or amylic alcohol is its characteristic odor, 
while chemical tests will be mostly restricted to 
cases in which some amylic ether capable of 
exact identification is present. 

Qualitative Test—The sample of alcohol 
which is to be examined is to be diluted with 
an equa! volume of water. If it contains over 
60% of absolute alcohol, a piece of blotting- 
paper is moistened with it, and, after half an 
hour, when all the alcohol has evaporated, the 
odor remaining on the paper isexamined. This 
odor may be fixed more permanently by adding 
to the diluted alcohol about one-tenth of its vol- 
ume of glycerin. If any fusel oil is present, the 
odor adheres to the paper for several hours. 

In case the quantity of fusel oil is very small, 





it is necessary to concentrate the odor. . This is 
done in the following manner: .A roll of strong 
filtering paper, 15-18 cm. (about 6-7 inches) 
long and 8-10 cm. (about 3-4 inches) wide, is 
pushed into a glass-tube of 17-20 cm. (about 
64-8 inches) in length and 1.5 cm. (about. § of 
an inch) in diameter, so that the ends of the 
roll of paper are about 1 cm. (about 3 of an inch) 
inside of the ends of the tube. This is now 
filled with the mixture of alcohol, water and gly- 
cerin (that is, the diluted alcohol to which the 
glycerin has been added), one end of the tube 
being closed by the finger, and again emptied. 
The tube is placed for about 15 minutes ina 
perpendicular position, and afterwards laid hor- 
izontally. After 24, 36, or 48 hours, the odor is 
examined by applying the end of the tube to one 
of the nostrils, closing the other, and then inhal- 
ing air through the tube. Conclusions can be 
drawn only after the alcohol has evaporated. 
If time is an object, the tube must be laid ina 
warm place, where the temperature does not ex- 
ceed 25°C.(77°F.). Theodor of the fusel oil is 
retained in the tube for from 3 to 5 days, and even 
for weeks, if the two orifices of the tube are 
closed with cork. It is to be recollected that 
fusel oil and amylic alcohol differ in odor ; al- 
though the former consists mostly of amylic 
alcohol, yet it has a stronger and more disagree- 
able odor than the latter. 

The preceding method is inapplicable, if the 
alcohol contains essential oils. In this case, 50 
cc. of the alcohol are mixed with 5 gm. of gly- 
cerin, and then distilled under the precautions 
to be indicated below. The residue in the flask 
is mixed with an equal volume of water, and fil- 
tered through a wetted filter. The filtrate will 
then retain only a trace of essential oil. If no 
odor of fusel oil is perceptible, it is mixed with 
+ volume of pure alcohol, and the mixture poured 
into a glass tube charged with paper as before 
described. In most cases the odor of fusel oil 
predominates over that of essential oils, if the 
latter are present only in traces. 

Quantitative Determination —One method de- 
pends upon the different tension of the vapors 
of amylic and ethylic alcohols, and upon their 
different boiling-points. A sharp separation is 
possible by distillation. Mixtures of 100 gm. of 
pure 90% alcohol and 10 gm. of amylic alcohol, 
subjected to distillation, under certain precau- 
tions, yielded residues amounting to 9-10 gms. 
If glycerin was added to the alcohol, the full 
amount of 1o gm. was obtained, while, under 
the same circumstances, but in absence of the 
glycerin, only 9.2 gm. had been left behind. 
But the process of shaking the glycerin residue 
with ether is very tedious and liable to cause loss 
of material. It is, therefore, better to work 
without the glycerin, and to use instead of it a 
double distillation. roo gm. of pure alcohol 
and to gm. of amylic alcohol gave, at the first 
distillation, 9.48 gm. of residue. The distillate, 
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on being once more distilled, yielded 0.43 gm. 
more. ‘Total, 9.91. 

The precautions to be observed consist in the 
construction of the apparatus, and its proper ad- 
justment in the water-bath. The distillation is 
performed in a tared glass flask of 150-200 cc. 
capacity, to which is joined a glass tube of a 
diameter of 5-7 mm. (4-} inch). The flask is 
set into a water-bath by means of a cork, cut 
in half, and a metallic ring, so that the por- 
tion projecting over the water-bath is at most 
20 cm. (about 7} inch.) high. The projecting 
portion of the neck of the flask should be about 
8 cm. 34 inch.), and the height of the glass tube 
from the edge of the neck of the flask to the top 
of the bend, about 12 cm. (4} inch.) high. 

Under these circumstances the fusel oil is 
completely retained in the flask during the dis- 
tillation. Identical mixtures were distilled un- 
der varying conditions in the height of the appa- 
ratus, and it was found that at 18 cm. 9.98 gm. 
(out of 10 gm.) of fusel oil were obtained, while 
at 20 cm., 10.2 gm. were left behind. A height 
of 19 cm., therefore, appears to be the most fa- 
vorable for obtaining accurate results. Still, 
the percentage of absolute alcohol present in 
the sample is of considerable influence. If it 
contains 70-80%, it will be best to give the ap- 
paratus (from the level of the water-bath to the 
top of the bent glass-tube) a height of 17 cm. 
(6% inch.); if 81-90%, 18 cm. (7 inch ); if 91-95%, 
19 cm. (74 inch.); and if over 95%, 20 cm. (74 
inch.). In the case of alcohol below 70%, a 
double distillation, and in the case of very weak al- 
cohols, even a triple distillation would be neces- 
sary. 

If the quantity of amylic alcohol present is 
very small, and as much as a whole liter of it 
must be distilled, the flask is to be provided 
with a funnel, in order to be able to add fresh 
alcohol. This funnel may be closed with a 
cork. It is of advantage to maintain the tem- 
perature of the water-bath, during the first distil- 
lation, at g0°-95° C. (194°-203° F.), and to raise 
it to 100°C, (212° F.) only during the second 
distillation. The operation is finished whenever 
the descending leg of the glass tube feels quite 
cool. 

On thus distilling alcohol below 70%, the re- 
siduary fusel oil contains water. The sepa- 
ration of the latter by shaking with ether may be 
avoided by collecting the first fourth of the dis- 
tillate, and adding it afterwards to the residue 
in the flask before repeating the distillation. 
Should the quantity of water be large, the shak- 
ing with ether cannot beavoided. The ethereal 
solution is subjected to distillation, the tempera- 
ture of the water-bath being raised up to 60°C. 
(140° F.) towards the end of the operation. The 
height of the apparatus over the water-bath 
may be about 10 cm. in this case [100? or 
40?—Ep. N. R.]. If volatile oils are present in 
the alcohol, it is to be first diluted with water to 





70%, and then to be mixed with 4-5% of glycerin. 
The residue from distillation is mixed with 
about 20% of its quantity of 45% alcohol, and 
after standing for half a day, passed through 
a wetted filter, upon which all but traces of the 
ethereal oil are retained. In one experiment 
there were 6 gm. of ethereal oil in a residue 
(containing glycerin) of about 16 gm. This 
was first shaken with 3.5 gm. of 45% alcohol, in 
order to insure the solution of the tusel oil in the 
glycerin; then set aside for one day, and the 
supernatant oil removed. by pouring ether on 
top, and again pouring off. Then the liquid was 
mixed with 5 times its volume of 95% alcohol, 
and again subjected to distillation. ‘The residue 
contained scarcely any traces of essential oil, 
and the fusel oil was then shaken out with ether. 
One liter of “schnapps” yielded 0.32 gm. 

Another method of separating the ethereal oil 
from the liquid, which contains, besides of glyce- 
rin, a little alcohol, water, and fusel oil, is the 
following. Pour the liquid into a beaker-glass, 
which should be filled thereby to about one-fifth 
its height ; then add some paraffin or fine shav- 
ings of wax, close the vessel (best by means of a 
closed funnel without stem), and heat it in a 
sand-bath until the wax is melted, taking 
care that the upper part of the beaker and 
the cover scarcely become hot. The melting 
wax completely absorbs the ethereal oil, 
and, on cooling, congeals to a solid mass, from 
which the liquid may be poured off, and which 
may be washed and dried with blotting-paper, 
after which its increase of weight, representing 
the absorbed essential oil, may be determined. 
If the residue of the distillation is very impure 
(containing salts, sugar, mucilage, etc.), it is to 
be shaken with ether, and the ethereal solution 
to be exposed to spontaneous evaporation in a 
tared beaker-glass, covered like that last de- 
scribed, since this permits the evaporation of the 
ether, but prevents that of the amylic alcohol. 
This was confirmed by several experiments, but, 
in absence of a cover, there was always loss of 
the latter.— Pharm. Centraih., No. 215. 


Trichloracetic Acid as a Sensitive. Reagent for 
Albumen in the Urine. 


BY A. RAABE, MAG. PHARM. 


THE detection of albumen in urine may be 
accomplished with certainty and dispatch by 
means of trichloracetic acid. It is used in the 
following manner : 

Into a narrow test-tube pour about 1 cc. of 
clearly filtered urine, add to this a small piece of 
crystallized trichoracetic acid, and, without 
shaking, put the whole aside for a little while. 
The acid very soon dissolves at the bottom of 
the test-tube, and at the line of contact of the 
two liquids a most distinct, sharply defined, and 
cloudy zone becomes visible. 

The great advantage this method offers is that 
the reagent is applied ina solid form, and is very 
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easily transportable. For this reason I would 
recommend it to the practising physician, who is 
often called upon to make investigations of this 
kind himself. Two small test-tubes, one for 
making the test and the other containing a little 
of the reagent, may be carried in the instrument 
case, and are all that is required if the urine is 
clear ; if not, a little filtering paper and a very 
small funnel must be added. 

Another great advantage consists, as I shall 
prove further on, in the great sensitiveness of 
the reaction. Even the smallest amount of albu- 
men can be detected in a very short time, since 
the cloudy zone is very distinctly set off in the 
otherwise clear liquid. 

Trichloracetic acid produces no precipitate in 
normal urine. Only if the latter is very rich in 
urates, a slight cloudiness will be perceptible 
after some time, which distributes itself over the 
whole liquid, and, therefore, can be very readily 
distinguished from the limited zone of the albu- 
men. 
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To remove all doubt, it is only necessary to 
heat the liquid a little, which can be done by 
immersing the test-tube in hot water. The cloudi- 
ness, caused by the presence of the urates, dis- 
appears immediately, and the urine becomes 
perfectly clear, while, if albumen was present, 
the cloudiness remains. To prevent the separa- 
tion of urates, the urine can be previously dilut- 
ed with three times its volume of distilled water, 





and then the reaction effected in the above man- 
ner. 

To test the sensitiveness of the reaction for 
albumen, a series of trials were made with nitric 
acid and with metaphosphoric acid, which latter 
has recently been recommended by Hinderlang, 
and finally with trichloracetic acid. The test 
with concentrated nitric acid was made after the 
well-known method of Heller. Since the solu- 
tion of metaphosphoric acid, according to its 
concentration, precipitates more or lessalbumen, 
I proceeded to dissolve the reagent by shaking 
one part of the glacial acid with six parts of dis- 
tilled water for five minutes, and then pouring 
off thesolution. In this manner I hoped, at least 
approximately, to effect solutions of equal con- 
centration. The urine used for these tests con- 
tained 0.295% albumen. It was diluted with the 
quantities of water indicated in the table, and 
then tested with the three reagents. The re- 
sults were as in the table. 

The reaction with trichloracetic acid, there- 
fore, is far more sensitive than with the two 
other reagents, for which reason it is much 
to be preferred to the latter—Pharm. Zeitsch. f. 
Russl., 1881, No. 26. 
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Actinium; another new Element.—Dr. PHIPSON 
reports a new element, of which he so far obtained 
the oxide and the sulphide. The oxide of actinium is 
white, with a tinge ne gan oa color; it is very slightly 
soluble in caustic soda, and in this way is separated from 
oxide of zinc. It does not change color when exposed to 
the air, like oxide of manganese, nor does it appear to be 
affected by sunlight. It is not precipitated by ammonia 
from solutions containing ammoniacal salts. The sz/- 
phide, as precipitated from neutral or alkaline solutions 
by sulphide of ammonium, is pale canary yellow, not 
soluble in acetic acid, but readily so in mineral acids, 
even somewhat dilute. It darkens in about twenty min- 
utes when exposed to sun-light, and then becomes quite 
black ; this does not occur if the sulphide is protected by 
a piece of ordinary window-glass. It is this curious 
property which led to its discovery and induced Dr. 
Phipson to call the new metal actinium. 

He was led to this discovery by noticing a gate-post 
which had been painted with a newly introduced zinc 
paint to gradually become dark in color when day-light 
struck it, and to turn white again during the night. The 
pigment had been prepared by precipitating a solution of 
sulphate of zinc with a solution of sulphide of barium, 
and the product has a very pure and brilliant white color. 
The pigment was found free from silver, but contained 
traces of lead, arsenic, and manganese, 

The quantity of actinium sulphide obtained from the 
white pigment amounts to no less than four per cent. 
This yield is enormous. The presence of this new ele- 
ment in zinc will account, probably, for the discrepancies 
noticed in the equivalent of this metal, as determined by 
various observers. It exists, evidently, in considerable 
quantities in some kinds of commercial zinc.— Chem. 
News., 43, 283 ; 44, 73; 138. 


Purification of Naphthalin.—(G. LuncE.) The au- 
thor has found a method of rendering naphthalin perma- 
nently white and pure, which resembles that used for 
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accomplishing the same end in the case of carbolic acid. 
Hitherto, the secret of turning out perfectly pure naph- 
thalin, which would not become pink or dark-colored by 
age, was confined to a few large works. Suspecting that 
the change in color of ordinary commercial naphthalin 
was caused by the gradual oxidation of higher homo- 
logues, he conceived the idea of oxidizing them to the 
utmost before the final distillation of naphthalin, and, on 
trial, met with complete success. 

Crude naphthalin is mostly obtained from the oils 
which remain after treating the ‘‘ middle-oil ” with cau- 
stic soda, for the purpose of extracting the phenol. Such 
naphthalin may be purified, as stated below, by beginning 
to treat it with acid at once. Such naphthalin, however, 
as has been obtained by direct crystallization from the 
tar-oils, should first be treated with soda to remove 
phenol. The naphthalin is then melted and intimately 
mixed with 5 to 10% of sulphuric acid of 66° B., or a cor- 
respondingly eee quantity of 60° B. To the mixture is 
gradually added finely ground manganese dioxide, amount- 
ing to five per cent of the weight of the naphthalin, and 
the whole heated on a water-bath [or at the usual tem- 
perature of the water-bath] until no further action takes 
place. The operation lasts from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. If regenerated oxide of manganese. so-called Wel- 
don mud, is available, this is preferable to the crude 
oxide. After cooling, the cake is several times melted 
with water, lastly with addition of a little soda-lye, and 
finally with pure water. On a large scale, the washing 
need not be interrupted by cooling off the naphthalin. 
The resulting cake is then distilled, and most of it passes 
over as pure naphthalin.—Ber. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 
1881, 1755. 

On Coniine and some of its Salts.—Dr. J. ScHorM 
reports that the increasing demand for this alkaloid and 
its salts has made it necessary to bestow more attention 
upon its manufacture, so as to obtain a purer product. 
There are two methods in use for preparing coniine, 
which are as follows: 

1. Conium seed is moistened with boiling water, and 
after swelling, treated with a small quantity of carbonate 
of sodium. The latter may, of course, be added at once 
to the boiling water, but experience has shown that the 
yield is increased by first using the water alone. Caustic 
alkalies must be excluded. Four kilos of carbonate of 
sodium, dissolved in a corresponding quantity of water, 
are used for one hundred kilos of seed. The swelled seed is 
uniformly mixed with shovels, and transferred to an appa- 
ratus resembling that used for distilling ethereal oils, and 
holding about four hundred kilos of seed. It-is heated 
by steam (about 45 lbs.). The distillation is continued 
as long as the distillate has an alkaline reaction. The 
crude coniine partly separates as an oil, and partly re- 
mains in solution. Curiously enough, the coniine distilled 
from 7ife seeds mostly separates as an oil, while that dis- 
tilled from green. unripe seeds— though more abundant— 
separates less freely as oil, and requires a longer distilla- 
tion. The obtained distillates are neutralized with hy- 
drochloric acid, evaporated to a syrupy consistence, and 
shaken with two volumes of strong alcohol which dis- 
solves the hydrochlorate of coniine and leaves chloride of 
ammonium, etc., behind. The alcohol is then distilled 
off, a cilculated amount of solution of soda added, and 
the coniine shaken out with ether. The residuary solu- 
tion d-velops after standing, particularly in summer, some 
trimethylamine. The ethereal solution of the crude 
coniine, when strongly cooled, separates long needles of 
conhydrin, which is but difficultly soluble in ether. This 
substance is also volatilized together with the vapors of 
ether, on distilling the ethereal solution of coniine, and 
is found in the receiver. 

2. The other process begins with the extraction of the 
ground seeds, in a vacuum-extractor, with water acidu- 
lated with acetic acid. The liquid is evaporated to a 
syrupy consistence, the residue treated with magnesia, 
and the coniine shaken out with ether. This method 
yields a smaller product, but the latter is purer and more 





suitable for preparing salts. After the ether has been 
distilled off, on the water-bath, the residuary crude 
coniine is dehydrated with dry carbonate of potassium, 
and distilled on an air-bath, when three fractions pass 
over, about Io per cent at 110-168° C., the next, which is 
pure coniine, at 168-169° C., amounting to 60 per cent, 
and a third fraction, 20 per cent, at 169-180° C. The 
dark, viscid residue yields conhydrine. 

Coniine, thus prepared, is a colorless, oily liquid, vola- 
tile at ordinary temperature, and of the spec. grav. 0.886. 
It takes up as much as 25% of water, which is again 
separated by heating. It is soluble in ninety parts of 
water, and is unalterable by exposure to air. Salts pre- 
= from this coniine are not deliquescent nor altered by 

ight. ° 

The Aydrobromate of coniine, CaHisNHBr, crystallizes 
in needle-shaped, or inlarge transparent, vitreous crystals, 
unaltered by air or light. 

The 4ydriodate of coniine, CgHisNHI, which must be 
prepared from hydriodic acid made from resublimed 
iodine (to get rid of traces of iron which spoil the 
product), crystallizes in large, flat columns, likewise per- 
manent. 

The ditartrate of coniine, CeHisN.C4Ho0c.2H0, 
forms large, magnificent crystals.—Ber. d, Deutsch. Chem. 
Ges., 1881, 1765. 


Quinoline (or Chinoline) ; its Physiological E ffects 
and Behavior.—(JULEs DoNATH.) [Quinoline, wh ch is 
known to be one of the derivatives of quinine, etc., and is 
assumed to form a portion of the quinia-molecule, and the 
artificial production of which has been successfully accom- 
plished, has for some time been the subject of physiologi- 
cal study to ascertain the antiseptic and antimalarial power 
supposed to reside in it in consequence of its close relation- 
ship to quinine.] The results which the author obtained 
may be summarized as follows: 

I. Quinoline is an energetic destroyer of bacteria and 
fungi. It can prevent lactic fermentation already in 0.2- 
per-cent solution. 

II. It does mot arrest alcoholic fermentation, even in 
5% solution. But, contrary to Liebig’s statement, quinine 
does not possess this power either. 

III. Reactions: 1. An aqueous solution of a salt of 
quinoline yields a white precipitate with pofassa. The 
precipitate is difficultly soluble in an excess of potassa, but 
easily in ether, benzin, strong alcohol; less easily in car- 
bon disulphide, chloroform, andamylicalcohol. Carbonate 
of sodium likewise throws down white quinoline, while 
carbonic acid escapes. 

2. Ammonia produces a white precipitate, tolerably sol- 
uble in an excess of the precipitant. Carbonate ef ammo- 
nium behaves similarly. 

3. Iodine in iodide of potassium (7 parts KI and 5 
parts I in 100 parts water) produces a_ red-brown precipi- 
tate, insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Limit 1 in 25,000.* 

4. Phosphomolybdic acid (10 parts of sodium phospho- 
molybdate in 100 parts of water and addition of nitric acid 
to strongly acid reaction) yields a yellowish-white precipi- 
tate (soluble easily, and without color in ammonia) in a 
solution of quinoline acidulated with hydrochloric or nitric 
acid. Limit 1 in 25,000. 

5. Picric acid (1% sol.) produces a yellow, amorphous 
precipitate, soluble in alcohol, less so in hydrochloric acid, 
easily in potassa with reddish-yellow color, Limit 1 in 
17,000. 

€. Mercuric chloride (5% sol.) produces a white, floccu- 
lent precipitate, easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, diffi- 
cultly in acetic acid. Limit 1 in 5,000. 

7. Potassium-mercuric iodide (5 parts KI, 1.4 parts 
HgCl, in 100 parts water) produces a yellowish-white, 
amorphous precipitate which, on addition of hydrochloric 





* These limits are only correct if a definite amount of the reagent, 
as well as of the solution to be tested, are used. It is understood 
that in all cases (but one) 5 cc. of the reagent were added to 45 cc- 
of water, and the diluted quinoline solution of known strength was 
added drop by drop. In the case of phosphomolybdic acid, 40 cc. of 
water were mixed with 5 cc. of the reagent. 
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acid. is converted into slender, amber-colored crystalline 
needles (characteristic reaction). Limit 1 in 3,500. 

8. Ferrocyanide of potassium imparts a reddish color to 
solutions of salts of quinoline. On the addition of a 
mineral (not acetic) acid, a reddish-yellow, amorphous, 
afterwards crystalline, precipitate is produced. Limit 
about I in 1,000. 

9. Bichromate of potassium, carefully added, forms 
slender, dendritic needles, soluble in an excess. 

10. Tannic acid or ferric chloride produce no precipi- 
tates. Neither nitric nor sulphuric acid, with or without 
oxidizing agents, produces any color-reactions.* 

IV. Physiological Observations. Quinoline, when taken 
internally, is altered in some manner, as it cannot be 
detected in the urine. 

Quinoline and its salts may be administered in doses 
amounting to about 2 grams (30 grains) per 24 hours, with- 
out injury.—Abstract from Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Ges., 
1881, 1769. 


Copying Ink for readily Copying Letters without 
a Press.—(Pror. ATTFIELD.+) The author stated that, 
for the past thirteen years, all letters, reports,etc., that he 
has written had been transcribed into an ordinary thin- 
paper copying book with no more effort than was employed 
in using a piece of blotting paper. It had only been 
necessary to place the page of writing (note size, letter size, 
or even foolscap) in the letter book, just as one would use 
a leaf of blotting paper. The superfluous ink that would 
go into the blotting paper went on to the leaf of the letter 
book, and showing through the thin paper, as usual, gave 
on the other side of the leaf a perfect transcript of the 
letter. Any excess of ink on the page, either of the letter 
or of the copying paper, was removed by placing a sheet 
of blotting paper between them and running one’s hand 
firmly over the whole in the ordinary manner. This ready 
transcription was accomplished, as would be anticipated, 
by using ink which dried slowly. Indeed, obviously the 
ink must dry sufficiently slowly for the characters at the 
top of a page of writing to remain wet when the last line 
was written, while it must dry sufficiently to preclude any 
chance of the copied page being smeared while subsequent 
pages were being covered. The drying must also be 
sufficiently rapid to prevent the characters ‘‘setting off,” 
as printers term it, from one page on to another after fold- 
ing. The author then alluded to some difficulties attend- 
ing the employment of the ink which had prevented its 
becoming an article of wholesale trade; but he said any 
chemist and druggist could make it and sell it, giving 
directions for use to customers. He himself had used it 
from year’s end to year’s end without any trouble what- 
ever. It would be particularly useful to — men 
and private persons. The principle of the method of 
preparation consisted in dissolving a moderately powerful 
hygroscopic in any ordinary ink. After experimenting on 
all such substances known to him, he gave the preference 
to glycerin. Reduce by evaporation ten volumes of ink 
to six, then add four volumes of glycerin. Or manufac- 
ture some ink of nearly double strength, and add to any 
quantity of it nearly an equal volume of glycerin.— The 
Chemists’ Fournal, 


What Kind of Cinchona Bark should be used in 
Pharmacy.—(E. M. Hoimes.t+) It is practically impos- 
sible at the present time to obtain in retail commerce, 
with regularity and certainty, cinchona bark of uniform 
quality. In the first place, South American barks are so 
various in characters and appearance that none can be 
trusted unless analyzed ; and second, all good barks are 
generally absorbed by quinine manufacturers. Now, the 





* We draw the attention of physicians, who desire to experiment 
with line or chinoline, to the tartrate of quinoline (CAzno- 
linum tartaricum) made by Hoffmann & Schoetensack (successors 
to Saame & Co.), of Ludwigshafen. This is in handsome crystals, 
not hygroscopic, has a faint odor of bitter almonds and a pungent 
taste, which can, however, pee 4 be masked. 

+Abstract of a paper read at the late British Pharm. Conference. 











cultivated cinchona barks, which come from exactly known 
districts, are not mixed with false barks, but some time 
will still elapse before any good cultivated yellow ‘or red 
bark willbe obtainable. One variety, however, of cultivated 
ved bark (Cinchona succirubra) is easily obtainable in 
almost unlimited quantity and of very good quality. This 
is due to the following facts. The tree grows at a lower 
elevation, and heing hardy and easily propagated, is culti- 
vated over a much wider area than the others, and is con- 
sequently met with in larger quantities in commerce. 
Owing to the comparatively large amount of red coloring 
matter it contains, it is less sought after by quinine makes, 
and the supply of bark is therefore likely to increase in- 
stead of decrease. It appears, therefore, desirable thet 
the cultivated cinchona barks should replace those of South 
America for the following reasons, viz.: the larger average 
yield of alkaloids—their freedom from false bark:—the 
increasing supply which tends to render it easy to obtain 
bark of good quality. With respect to the variety of cin- 
chona bark which can be most advantageously used in 
medicine and pharmacy, the author thinks that the 
cultivated C. succirubra, as it is of good quality, contains 
all the cinchona alkaloids, is less liable to be mixed with 
hybrids, and is more easily distinguished by its external 
characters than any other species. The author wisely sug- 
gests that the retail purchaser should be furnished by the 
wholesale druggist with a statement of the percentage of 
alkaloids on the label of the packages of bark he pur- 
chases. Pharmacopeeia preparations made from the re- 
newed bark of C. succirubra thus guaranteed as to the 
percentage of quinine it contains would probably give 
most satisfaction to the medical profession. — Pharm. 
Journ, 

Mr. W. DE NEUFVILLE, who read a paper on the same 
subject, takes the opposite view, and contends that the 
South American barks should still be used for officinal 
purposes. As it has been asserted and proved that, at 
present, American fat calisaya is not sufficiently rich in 
alkaloids, the author advocates the substitute of calisaya 
quill, which has this advantage over all kinds of Indian 
barks, that it is most easily extracted, and can be had reg- 
ularly all through the year. 

Dr. PAUL (in the discussion of the preceding paper) 
thought that Indian ved bark and American guil/ calisaya 
would be sufficient for pharmaceutical purposes.—Pharm, 
Fourn, 


Hydrobromic Acid.—Several interesti1g pzpers on 
this subject were read at the late British Phaim. Confer- 
ence, of which we abstract the more interesting portions: 

1. By J.C. THRESH and R. WRIGHT. Some little time 
ago, the authors had occasion to prepare a little bromide 
of sodium, required in dispensing a prescription, and were 
surprised to find that upon adding hydrobrcmic acid to 
the requisite quantity of solution of bicarbonate of sodium 
a copious precipitate of cream of tartar was thrown down. 
This sample of acid had been obtained from a wholesale 
house, they therefore prepared a quantity themselves by 
what is known as Fothergill’s process, and this acid re- 
acted with alkalies in a similar manner. In order, there- 
fore, to really determine the hydrobromic acid stiength of 
acids prepared by this process the authors prepared three 
samples, with the proportions of acid and bromide theo- 
retically required to produce solutions of five, ten and 
jifteen per cent respectively. The authors then deter- 
mined to ascertain the strength and kind of acid now found 
in commerce and employed in dispensing. Of eight ex- 
amined, four were evidently made by distillation, and four 
by Wade’s or Fothergill’s process. The former contained 
from eight to ten per cent of hydrobromic acid, three of 
the latter were evidertly intended for five per cent solu- 
tions, but only contained about ¢wo per cent, whilst the 
fourth was labelled five percent, and although containing 
less than that amount was evidently intended fora ten per 
cent solution. The results of the author’s experiments 
show that the acid made by the action of tartaric acid on 
potassium bromide is undoubtedly, the authors say, a 
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most unsatisfactory preparation and should be discarded 
by pharmacists. It is easily recognized by adding to it, 
drop by drop, a little liquor potasse, and shaking. The 
fluid remains clear at first, then, as more alkali is added, 
abundance of cream of tartar suddenly precipitates. When 
only a little alkali is added a precipitate will form if the 
tube is set aside for a time. 

2. By F. W. FLercuer. After recounting the various 
processes heretofore proposed for making hydrobromic 
acid, this author describes the method which in his experi- 
ence yielded the best results. It consists in passing hydro- 
sulphuric acid gas into bromine in presence of water, and 
separating the hydrobromic acid by subsequent distillation. 
The following were the details given for the preparation of 
about fourteen pounds of acid containing thirty-four per 
cent HBr. 

Into a flask of about 300 ounces capacity place 120 fluid 
ounces of water and five pounds of bromine. Con- 
nect the flask with the wash bottle of a sulphuretted 
hydrogen generator and pass a brisk current of H.S 
through the apparatus for about an hour, or until the bro- 
mine has entirely disappeared. This may be known to 
have taken place when on shaking the flask no red color 
is imparted to the liquid. Transfer the entire contents of 
the flask to a retort connected with a Liebig’s condenser, 
and distil until the residue in the retort is reduced to 
about ten Auid ounces, or if necessary until a slight trace 
of sulphurous acid (instantly recognized by its odor) begins 
to come over. Filter the product and dilute toa sp. grav. 
of 1.300. Hydrobromic acid of this density contains (as al- 
ready pointed out by Mr. Gilmour) thirty-four per cent 
of HBr., the gravity of 1.275 as given by Squibb having 
been proved by careful experiment to be an error.— 
Pharm. Fourn. 





1 
| 
Glyceleum: an Emulsiftying Agent.—(T. B. | 
Groves.*) Fourteen years ago, at the Dundee meeting | 
of the conference, a paper on ‘‘ Glycelzeum, a Proposed | 
Basis for Ointments,” was contributed by the author, but | 
he was unable to be present, and as his specimens were | 
not forthcoming, the matter attracted little attention, and | 
was soon forgotton. Recently his attention had been 
again directed to the subject, and the preparation re- | 
quired being for outward application only, he was led to 
experiment on the meal of the bitter almond, which, for 
such purposes, answers nearly as well as that of the sweet | 
almond. In the present experiments, he also used diluted | 
glycerin instead of the concentrated, believing that the | 
latter is, from its aptness to absorb moisture, from the sur- 
face to which it may be applied, liable to cause irritation. | 
The formula, recommended by the author for the emulsi- | 
fying agent, is as follows: | 


Finely powdered almond cake i 
Pure glycerin ij. 
PURUEE vonsso0shds0ssne6% pease oaseeenee zi, 


This mixture should be prepared, if possible, some little 


time beforehand, so that time may be given for the emul- 
sin to enterinto solution. Three-quarters of an ounce 
of the emulsion can be made readily to combine with one 


and a half fluid ounce of most oils by merely stirring them | 
together in a mortar. Castor-oil, however, which, prima | 


facie, appears so emulsible, refuses to form a glycelzum 
ricini, thus accentuating the peculiarities of its chemical 
composition. Which of its constituents it is which effects the 
precipitation of the emulsion, the author has not ascer- 
tained. Spirit of turpentine, paraffin oil, benzol, and such 
bodies are somewhat stubborn, but, by using the spatula in- 
stead of the pestle, they can be made to form glycelza, 
containing about two-thirds of their bulk of the respective 
oils. In hisformer paper, the author assumed that glycelza 
might be stiffened by combining them with chemically in- 





ert powders. He now finds, however, that whenever | 
such powders are added in sufficient quantities to affect | 
the extensibility of the emulsive, the combination is at | 





* From a paper read at the late British Pharm. Conference. 


once broken up, and its constituents assume their original 
liquid form. This happens when such substances as pre- 
pared chalk or licorice powder are employed. Tannic 
acid, oxide of zinc act chemically as well as mechanically, 
Amongst substances incapable of being added to glyce- 
la. except in restricted proportions, are wood tar, car- 
bolic acid, creasote, Peruvian balsam. This last sub- 
stance, however, can be made to take its place in almost any 
proportion, by first causing it to part with its resin. This 
is done by warming together olive oil and the balsam un- 
til separation takes place. The liquid portion consisting 
mainly of olive oil plus cinnamein, is strained when cold, 
and then can be as readily combined with the emulsive as 
pure olive oil. Such a preparation would be found useful 
as anapplication to chapped hands, for winter use. Glycele- 
um olive is not disturbed by addition of one-twelfth finely 
powdered borax nor by sulphate of zinc ir the proportion 
of sixteen grains to the ounce,— Zhe Chem. Journ. 


Note on the Sulphate of Bebeeria.—(D. B. Dorr.*) 
The commercial sulphate of bebeeria is not a definite 
salt, but a purified extract of greenheart bark. It con- 
tains about 15% of water (lost at 110° C.), and 7.80% SOs, 
which is equivalent to 63.8% of bebeeria hydrate. The 
percentage of bebeeria is not, however, nearly so great as 
that, since a large proportion of the SO, is combined with 
other alkaloids capable of neutralizing acids. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine exactly the amount of bebee- 
rine present in the mixture. This arises principally from 
the amorphous nature of the alkaloids and the impossibility 
of getting the hydrochloride to crystallize unless nearly 
pure. Although we do not know the exact amount of 
bebeeria in the ‘‘sulphate,” there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the proportion is much higher than that indi- 
cated by Prof. Fliickiger (Pharm. Jour. [2], xi., 193), 
whose method of purifying by repeated precipitation with 
potash is attended with serious loss, on account of the sol- 
ubility of the base in the alkaline lye. In any case, it is 
certain that there are present in the commercial article 
alkaloids capable of neutralizing acids, amounting to 
about six per cent of the preparation, and that they all 
contribute to its value as a tonic is more than probable. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether a much better preparation 
of the bark could be obtained than the Pharmacopeia 
‘*sulphate,” at least with our present knowledge of its 
chemistry. At the same time, it would be advisable to 
alter the name, which does not indicate the real nature of 
the substance--the expression ‘‘ sulphate of bebeeria” 
properly applying to a compound of definite chemical 
composition. 


Analysis of Public Water-Supplies. 


(Instructions for water analysis in England, prepared by 
a Committee appointed by the Society of Public Ana- 


lysts.t¢)  , 
(Continued from page 335.) 


6. Ammonia, free and albuminoid.—The estimation of 
ammonia present in the water in a free or saline form, 
and of that yielded by the nitrogenous matter present in 
the water (commonly called albuminoid ammonia) is to 
be made on the same portion of the sample to be ana- 
lyzed, ‘Take not less than 500 cc. or 7,000 grains (one de- 
cigallon) of the water for these determinations, and distil 
in a forty-ounce stoppered retort, as this is large enough 
to prevent the probability of portions of the water being 
spurted over into the condenser. The neck cf the retort 
should be small enough to pass three or four inches into 
the internal glass tube of a Liebig’s condenser, If the 
fit between the retort and the inside tube of the condenser 
is good, the joint may be made by wrapping a small 
piece of washed tinfoil round the retort tube, so as to pass 
just inside the mouth of the condenser tube. Many ana- 
lysts prefer, however, to work with a retort fitting loosely 





* From a paper read at the late British Pharm. Conterence. 
+ Reprinted from the Analyst, London. 
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7 
into the condenser ; and, in such cases, the joint between 
the two may be made in one of the two following 
ways: first, either by an ordinary india-rubber ring, 
such as those used for the tops of umbrellas, which 
has been previously soaked in a dilute solution of soda or 
potash, being stretched over the retort tube in such a posi- 
tion that, when the retort tube is inserted in the condenser, 
it shail fit fairly tightly within the mouth of the tube, 
about half an inch trom the end; 2d, preferably, when 
the shape of the large end of the condenser admits of it, 
by a short length, say, not more than two inches of large- 
size India-rubber tubing, which had been previously 
soaked in a dilute solution of soda or potash, being 
stretched outside both retort-tube and condenser-tube, so 
as to couple them together, so that the tube of the retort 
still projects some inches into that of the condenser. It 
is very desirable to have a constant stream of water round 
the condenser whenever it can be obtained. Before dis- 
tillation, a portion of the water must be tested with cochi- 
neal, in order to ascertain if it shows an alkaline reac- 
tion. The portion so tested must, of course, be rejected, 
and not put into the retort. If the water does not show 
an alkaline reaction, a sufficient quantity of ignited sodi- 
um carbonate, to render the water distinctly alkaline, 
must be added. The distillation should then be com- 
menced, and not less than 100 cc. or, say, I,400 grains dis- 
tilled over. The receiver should fit closely, but not air- 
tight on to the condenser The distillation should be 
conducted as rapidly as is compatible with a certainty that 
no spurting takes place. After 100cc. or, say, 1,400 grains 
have been distilled over, the receiver should be changed, 
that containing the distillate being stoppered to preserve 
it from access of ammoniacal fumes ; 100 cc. measuring 
flasks make convenient receivers, The distillation must 
be continued until 50 cc., or say 700 grains more are dis- 
tilled over, and this second portion of the distillate must 
be tested with Nessler’s reagent to ascertain if it contains 
any ammonia. If it does not, the distillation for free 
ammonia may be discontinued, and this last distillate 
rejected ; but, if it does contain any, the distillation must 
be continued still longer, until a portion, 50 cc., or say, 
700 grains, when collected, shows no coloration with the 
Nessler test. The whole of the distillate must be ness- 
lerized as follows » The standard solution for comparison 
must be such that it contains 0.317 parts per 10,000 of 
chloride of ammonium (= one part of ammonia in 100,- 
000). The distillate is transferred to a clean Nessler 
glass, and one-twentieth of its volume of Nessler solution 
added. The Nessler solution must be clear and of a 
pale straw-tint, when seen in an eight-ounce bottle. 
No turbidity must ensue on the addition of the Nessler 
solution to the water, as such turbidity would be a 
proof that the distillate was contaminated, and must, 
therefore, be rejected, and the determination repeated. 
After thoroughly mixing the water and Nessler solu- 
tion in the glass, an approximate estimate can be formed 
of the amount of ammonia present by the amount of 
coloration produced in the solution. It will now be 
necessary to mix one or more standard solutions with 
which to compare the tint thus obtained. These solu- 
tions must be made by mixing the standard solution of 
chloride of ammonium with distilled water absolutely free 
from ammonia, and subsequently adding some of the same 
Nessler solution as was previously added to the distillate. 
This precaution is essential, because the tint given by 
different samples of Nessler solution varies, A colori- 
meter may be used, if preferred, instead of Nessler 
glasses. As soon as the distillation of the free ammonia 
has been started, the alkaline solution of permanganate 
of potash should be measured out into a flask, ready 
for addition to the water under examination for the 
distillation of the albuminoid ammonia. The volume of 
the alkaline permanganate solution to be taken must be 
at least one-tenth of that of the water which is being dis- 
tilled, and should not exceed that proportion unless the 
water is of very bad quality, and the solution must be made 
in accordance with the directions contained in these instruc- 





tions. Thissolution must be diluted with four times its own 
volume of water and must be placed in a flask and boiled 
during the whole time that the distillation of the sample 
for free ammonia is being carried on, care being taken that 
the concentration does not proceed to too great an extent. 
There must be enough of the boiled and diluted alkaline 
permanganate solution to make up the residue in the re- 
tort to about 500 cc. or 7,000 grains. When the distilla- 
tion of the sample of water for free and saline ammonia is 
completed, the alkaline permanganate solution which has 
been thus diluted and boiled will be ready for use and the 
distillation for albuminoid ammonia may be proceeded 
with as follows: To the residue left in the retort from 
which the free ammonia has been distilled, add the alka- 
line permanganate solution to make it up again to a vol- 
ume of at least 500 cc. orsay 7,000 grains, and the lamp 
being replaced the distillation must be continued and suc- 
cessive portions of the distillate again collected in precisely 
the same way as during the process of distillation for free 
ammonia. After 200 cc. or 3,000 grains, say two-fifths of 
the volume contained in the retort have been dis- 
tilled over, the receiver should be changed and further 
portions of 50 cc. or 700 grains collected separately, 
until the distillate is practically free from ammonia. 
The distillates must then be mixed and nesslerized in the 
same way as previously directed for free ammonia, The 
result so obtained must be calculated to ammonia in 
grains per gallon, and returned as albuminoid ammonia. 
Special care must be taken that the atmosphere of the 
room in which these distillations are performed is kept free 
from ammoniacal vapors, and that the receivers fit close, 
but not air-tight to the end of the Liebig’s condenser. It 
is also specially necessary to observe that the color of the 
distillate deepens gradually, after the addition of the 
Nessler reagent, and that it is not possible to read off the 
amount of color correctly, until the nesslerized liquor has 
stood for at least three minutes and been intimately 
mixed with the Nessler solution. Special care must be 
taken that the retort, condensers, receivers, funnels, 
Nessler’s glasses, etc., used are all rendered perfectly free 
from ammonia before use. Where the water in use in the 
laboratory is good, this may be used to thoroughly rinse 
the apparatus two or three times, draining out the adher- 
ing-water ; otherwise, pure distilled water must be used. 
These ammonia and albuminoid ammonia determinations 
should be made as soon as possible after the water has 
been received for analysis. 

8. Oxygen absorbed.—Two separate determinations 
have to be made, viz., the amount of oxygen absorbed dur- 
ing 15 minutes, and that absorbed during four hours; both 
are to be made at a temperature of 80° F. It is most con- 
venient to make these determinations in 12-0z. stoppered 
bottles, which have been rinsed with sulphuric acid and 
then with water. Put 250 cc. or 3,500 grains into each 
bottle, which must be stoppered and immersed in a water- 
bath or suitable air-bath until the temperature rises to 80° 
F. Now add to each bottle 10 cc. or 100 grains of the 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then 10 cc. or I00 grains of 
the standard potassium permanganate solution. Fifteen 
minutes after the addition of the potassium permanganate, 
one of the bottles must be removed from the bath and two 
or three drops of the solution of potassium iodide added 
to remove the pink color. After thorough admixture, run 
from a burette the standard solution of sodium hyposul- 
phite, until the yellow color is nearly destroyed, then add 
a few drops of starch water, and continue the addition of 
hyposulphite until the blue color is just discharged. If 
the titration has been properly conducted, the addition of 
one drop of potassium permanganate solution will restore 
the blue color. At the end of four hours remove the 
other bottle, add potassium iodide, and titrate with sodium 
hyposulphite as just described. Should the pink color 
of the water in the bottle diminish rapidly during the four 
hours, further measured quantities of the standard solution 
of potassium permanganate must be added from time to 
time so as to keep it markedly pink, 

{To be continued.] 
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NOTES, QUERIES AND 
ANSWERS. 


Onder this heading we shall, to the best of our ability, en- 
deavor to answer such questions addressed to us, as come 
within the scope of this journal, ided they are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. Answers 
to queries received after the 5th of the month will lie over 
until the next issue. Unless special instructions to the 
contrary a the query, the initials of the cor- 
respondent will be quoted at the head of each answer. 

When asking for the formula of an unusual, patented, or 
proprietary compound, always accompany the query with 
any information you may already possess regarding the 
locality in which it is used, its use and reputed effects, in 
order to enable us to make inquiry without waste of time 
and labor. When it can conveniently be done, send also a 
specimen of the label used on packages of the compound. 

—_——__e+e —_—_ 


No. 967.—Hydrochlorate of Quinia and Urea(U.B.). 

This compound, also known as ‘‘chininum bimuriati- 
cum carbamidatum,” has been described fully in this Jour- 
nal, volume for 1878, page 334. Its mode of preparation 
is here repeated in a more practical form. 

I, Preparation of pure Urea. 

Take of commercial urea any convenient quantity. 
Dissolve it, with a gentle heat, in absolute alcohol, filter 
while warm, and allow it to crystallize. 

Il. Preparation of Hydrochlorate of Quinia and Urea. 

Take of 

Quinia hydrochlorate (muriate) 793 parts. 

Hydrochloric acid (spec. grav. 1160)..222 ‘* 

Distilled water 278 * 

Urea, purified I ig 
Mix the hydrochloric acid with the distilled water. Pour 
the mixture upon the hydrochlorate of quinia, contained 
in a porcelain capsule, and, when the salt is dissolved, fil- 
ter through a pellet of pure cotton placed in the neck of 
afunnel. To the filtrate add the urea, and, when it is 
dissolved, set the capsule aside in a cold place for twenty- 
four hours, so that crystals may form. Then transfer the 
crystalline mass to a funnel, allow the mother-liquor to 
drain off, wash the crystals with a very little ice-cold dis- 
tilled water, spread them out on plates, and dry them at 
the ordinary temperature, They may be dried more rap- 
idly on the funnel by using an aspirator. 

No. 968.—Quintessential Oils (Subscriber). 

This is a name, very appropriately (we think) given to 
a new class of essences, which constitute (usually) the 
more volatile portion of the essential oils. Almost all of 
the latter are composed of two separate constituents, one 
of which is highly aromatic and quite soluble, while the 
other is less so. It has also been found that these ‘‘ es- 
sences” are much more soluble in water than the essen- 
tial oils from which they are derived; so that, com- 
paratively concentrated solution may be made in dilute or 
even weaker alcohol. Among the most useful of these, at 
present kept in stock by Fritzsche Brothers, 51 Barclay 
street, New York, and made by Schimmel & Co., Leipzig, 
are the ‘‘ quintessential oils” of anise, caraway, cassia, 
ginger, juniper, and peppermint. Their price is compar- 
ative high, but they go a great deal farther than the or- 
dinary oils. 

No. 969.—Sulphur ; Salicylic Acid and Acetate of 
Potassium (W., N. Y.). 

Our correspondent asks: 1, how a solution of sulphur 
may be made; 2, how it can be held in suspension ; and 
3, whether a product so formed is miscible with a solution 
of salicylic acid and acetate of potassium. 

1. The best solvent of sulphur is carbon disulphide. It 
is also soluble in fatty oils, and in oil of turpentine. 

2. Either of the latter two solutions might be incorpo- 
rated into an emulsion, but their taste is so repulsive that 
it would be very questionable whether they could be ad: 
ministered. 





3- If it is absolutely necessary to administer sulphur in 
connection with the above-mentioned ingredients, we 
think the wisest course would be to use precipitated sul- 
phur in substance, and to cheose a rather thick vehicle, 
so that it would remain in suspension while a dose is being 
measured out. Or else, to select a compound containing 
active sulphur (that is, one in which the therapeutic prop- 
erties are chiefly and directly owing to the su/phur, in 
some form like sulphurous or hyposulphurous acid), such 
as the hyposulphite of sodium or the sulphite of sodium. 
Addition of an acid, even acetic acid, to a solution of hy- 
posulphite of sodium sets sulphur free, in a very finely 
divided condition, so that it will remain in suspension for 
along time. (This is not the case with sulphite of so- 
dium.) By mixing acetate of potassium and salicylic 
acid together, a transfer of acid radicals takes place, sali- 
cylate of potassium and acetic acid being formed. The 
free acetic acid will act upon the hyposulphite of sodium, 
and set free part of the sulphur. We do not attempt to 
write out a formula, as we do not know your object. But 
the above hints may be sufficient to enable you to wok 
out your problem yourself. 


No. 970.—Prescription (M. R. H.). 

This correspondent wants to know whether the follow- 
ing prescription would be considered incompatible : 

§ Zinci sulphatis 

Potassii bromidi 
Sacchari 

Misce. S.: Use as directed. 
We presume this is intended for internal administration ; 
and as no directions are given to subdivide the mixture, 
it must have been meant as ome dose. We can only say 
that when the ingredients are brought together in the 
presence of water, or in the liquids in the stomach, there 
would be a total or partial transpositions of radicals 
resulting in the formation of bromide of zinc (which is 
very soluble), and of sulphate of potassium (which is 
soluble in ten parts of water). If the transformation is 
complete, there will be produced 21.2 grains of bromide 
of zinc, which is certainly an excessive dose, and would 
act as a powerful irritant to the stomach. At all events, 
we do not think that the stomach would be able to retain 
it, and for the reasons mentioned, the mixture must be 
declared to be both chemically and therapeutically incom- 
patible. 


No. 971.—Alizarine Ink (W. S. F.). 

That which is called in trade ‘‘ Alizarine Ink” has 
nothing in common with alizarine, either natura] or 
artificial, The name was applied to an improved kind of 
ink, over thirty years ago, probably because the manufac- 
turers of the ink desired to mislead the public as well as 
experts. Thename ‘‘alizarine ink” is applied to a writ- 
ing fluid, in which the iron is maintained in a ferrous 
(protoxide) condition, and in perfect solution, which is 
accomplished by slightly acidulating the liquid with 
acetic, or sometimes with sulphuric acid. The liquid has 
usually a rather pale greenish or bluish color, and the 
writing is at first green, not black. Not long afterwards, 
however, the acid menstruum evaporates, leaving a very 
thin layer of the ferrous tannate, which gradually oxidizes 
in the air and turns to black ferric tannate. Contrary to 
what might be expected, steel pens are not usually much 
corroded by properly prepared alizarine inks; the first 
coating of oxide which is produced upon the pen gener- 
ally adheres so firmly that further action is very much re- 
tarded. The very pale tint of such a writing fluid is 
frequently heightened by the addition of some indigo-so- 
lution, best in form of indigo-carmine (see last number, 
page 338). A good formula for making so-called aliza- 
rine ink is the following : 

Powdered nutgalls 

Solution of acetate of iron........ ‘ 
Gum arabic 

Wood-vinegar. ........ seeeereveee 
Indigo-carmine. .... .....seeeeeees 


40 parts. 
1 5 6 
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Prepare the solution of acetate cf iron by pouring a svuffiv 
cient quantity of wood-vinegar upon scrap-iron contained 
ina cask, and allow it to act upon the iron for at least 
eight days. Macerate the powdered nutgalls for eight 
days with the zoo parts of water mixed with the 10 parts 
of wood-vinegar. Before mixing the strained liquid ob- 
tained from the nut-galls with the iron-solution, it is 
necessary to ascertain whether the quantity of acetic acid 
present is sufficient to keep the ferrous acetate in solu- 
tion. For this purpose, ten volumes of the liquid nut-gall 
extract are mixed with one volume of the iron-solution. 
If a clear mixture results, and of a dark-green color in 
thin layers, the liquid contains enough acid; but if a 
black, opaque liquid results, the acid is deficient. In the 
latter case, more wood-vinegar must be very gradually and 
cautiously added from a measured volume, until the 
liquid is clear and dark green, and the requisite amount 
of acid, determined by this experiment, must be added to 
the extract of nutgalls. The gum-arabic is next dissolved 
in the latter, the iron-solution then added, and finally the 
indigo-carmine, or as much thereof as may be required to 
produce the desired tint. 

Alizarinit-elf isa red dye-stuff, which exists naturally in 
madder (Rubia tinctorum) in form of ruberythric acid; the 
latter splits, when the roots are steeped in water, under 
the influence of a peculiar ferment, into alizarin and glu- 
cose. In 1868, Graebe and Liebermann, of Berlin, suc- 
ceeded in prepariug alizarin artificially, and in conse- 
quence of this discovery, the production of the natural 
article and the cultivation of madder in various countries 
has been very largely decreased. 


No. 972 —Dyeing Billiard Balls (H. W. M., Texas). 

We presume you mean ‘‘ dyeing,” when you ask fora 
process for ‘‘coating.”” We append formulz for various 
colors: 

1. Black. Boil for a short time in a strained solution 
of logwood, afterwards immerse them in a solution of 
green sulphate of iron. 

2. Blue. Immerse for a short time in a dilute solution 
of indigo-carmine. 

3. Yellow, a. Immerse for a few minutes in water 
containing a little stannous chloride (protochloride of 
tin) ; afterwards in a hot, strained decoction of fustic. 

4. Immerse for about fifteen minutes in a solution of 
chromate of potassium. 

4. Orange. Treat as in the first process for yellow, but 
add to the fustic some shavings of Brazil-wood (Pernam- 
buco-wood). 

5. Red,a. Macerate cochineal in vinegar, and boil the 
balls in the liquid for a few minutes. 

4. Carmine dissolved in ammonia may be used. The 
tint is more purple-red. 

c. Immerse in a very dilute solution of stannous chlo- 
ride, and afterwards in a boiling solution of Brazil-wood. 
A little fustic turns the color to scarlet. 

d. Ivory dyed as last directed, is rendered cherry-red 
by immersion in a very dilute solution of potash. 

e. Immerse in an alcoholic solution of alizarin-paste. 

6. Violet, a. Dye red first; then immerse for an in- 
stant in solution of indigo-carmine. 

é. Macerate in dilute solution of stannous chloride ; 
then dip into a hot decoction of logwood. If the balls 
be afterwards laid in water acidulated with a few drops 
of nitric acid, the color turns purple.red. 

7. Green, a. Dye first yellow, and afterwards dip into 
solution of indigo-carmine. 

6. Place the balls for several hours in concentrated 
solution of chromate of potassium ; afterwards expose to 
sunlight ; this produces a dark, bluish-green tint. 

N.B. Unpolished ivory takes color better than pol- 
ished. Ivory must not be boiled long in liquids, and when 
taken out of hot liquid, should be rapidly cooled by lay- 
ing in cold water (according to Karmarsch). Ivory is 
very sensitive to change of temperature, and while it will 
stand the treatment just mentioned, will not stand forci- 
ble blows when cold. 








If the party mokirg Milk of Magnes‘a (No. 59) will 
use the following, he will have no trouble in making a 
fine article. 

R Magnesiisulph... . 

Porassii hydrat....... 


Dissolve the magnesia and patassa each in % gallon 
water, Filter if necessary and mix the two solutions, let 
stand a short time and wash the precipitate well with 
water ; let the precipitate drain and then mix well with 32 
oz. of distilled water. It can be mixed the best in a large 
mortar, This makes a very satisfactory article. 

J. Eaton, Pharmacist. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 14th, 1881. 








NEW PATENTS. 


[Complete specifications and illustrations may be obtained 
of any one or more of the following patents by sending 
the number, title, name of patentee, and date of issue, 
with twenty-five cents for each copy, to the Commissioner 
of Patents, at Washington, D. C., together with the 
name and address of the person requesting the same.] 


May 31st, 
242,112. Tumbler-Washer.--William P. Clark, Med- 
ford, Mass. 

242,147. Composition for Water-proofing Cloth.—- 
Charles P. Orne, Cambridgeport, assignor to himself and 
Morris F. Whitton, Hingham, England. Consisting of 
glycerin, a saponacious solution, gelatin, and sulphate of 
alumina and ammonia. 

242,170. Invalid Bedstead.—Hiram Van Pelt, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

242,213. Zable Beverage.—Albert K. McMurray, 
Ballston, N. Y., assignor to Hannah K. McMurray, 
George R. Beach and Henry Clark, same place. The 
process of treating wheat, consisting in first soaking it in 
a mixture of scorched molasses, water, and potash, sub- 
jecting it to a current of cold water, and afterwards expos- 
ing it toa current of hot water, to cook the same, and 
then drying and finally roasting the wheat. 

242,272. Treatment of the Saline Liquors Resulting 
Jrom Soap Manufacture, in order to Extract the Matters 
Contained therein.—Constant V. Clolus, Paris, France. 

242,298. Comtound for Removing Paint.—Herman 
Gasser, Platteville, Wis. Consists of a solution of pure 
caustic soda and starch, the former brought to the boil- 
ing point before the starch @ added. 

242,304. Machine for Cutting Tapered Corks.—Geo. 
W. Grun, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

342,326. Paint-Can.—Herbert H. Hull, Cleveland, 


hio. ; 
242.331. Kimball, New 


York, N.Y. P . 
242,375.  Liguid-Measwing Cabinet,—Prentice Sar- 
gent, Chelsea, Mass. ; 
242,398. Lye-7rough for Soap-Makers——Daniel F. 
Trout, Fersburg, Ohio. sl 
242,417. Case for Holding Medicine Bottles.—Thos. 
A. Long, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to James W. White, 
James Clarence White, and H. M. Lewis, trustees, all of 
same place. 
241,142. 
Y 


241,144. Medical Compound.—Abraham Lange, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Composed of a decoction of the following in- 
gredients: Indian hemp, spikenard, blackberry-root, mul- 
lein, mountain horehound, common horehound, horse 
mint, dittany, dewberry-root, galanga, smart-weed, penny- 
royal, and extract of cole-root, mixed with water and 


alcohol. 


Toilet-Bottle.--J. Albert 


Bottle Cooler.—Walter Keech, New York, 
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241,151. Cork Cutter.—Randal S. Noyes, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


241,202. Manufacture of Glucose.—Ambrose G. Fell, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to William H. Smith, Urbana, 
Ill. 

241,222. Collyrium.—Moses S. Judah, Chicago, IIl., 
combines one-half gallon of distilled water with one ounce 
of pure charred copperas, and filters. To this solution adds 
one drachm of cream of tartar to prevent precipitation. 

241,257. Process of and Apparatus for Evaporating 
Saline and other Liguids.—James E, Weaver, Allegheny, 


Pa, 

241,288. Process of Making Compounds for Treatment 
of Piles.—Alexander W. Brinkerhoff, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. The process of compounding in a mixture for the 
treatment of piles and the like, consisting in first placing 
in an open-mouthed vessel, to about two-thirds of its 
cap acity,sperm oil, glycerin, or a similar vehicle, surround- 
ing the vessel with crushed ice, salt, and water, until the 
vehicle is reduced to a temperature of 24° or thereabout, 
and then pouring in carbolic acid in a liquid form, until 
feathery crystals appear in the vehicle. 

341,303. Crate or Basket for Carrying Bottles.—Jere- 
miah Close, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

241,337. Atomizer.—Adolphos F. Elliot, Minneapolis, 

inn. 
gone Pocket Scales.—Isaac S. Hopkins, Oxford, 

a. 

241,383 Perfumed Caustic Seda.—George T. Lewis, 
Philadelphia, Pa., adds to granulated or pulverized cau- 
stic soda an essential oil in the proportion of one pound of 
alkali to ten to thirty drops of oil. 

241,469. Scap~.—James Wright, Charleston, Ill. Con- 
sists of soap, either hard or soft, alum, borax, sal-soda, 
lime, benzin, alcohol, glycerin, rosin, and palm-oil. 


242,471. Cased Bottle.—Orin E. Newton, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
242,493. Packing Bottles and Similar Articles,—Ed- 


ward Vorster, New Orleans, La. 

242,531. Saccharated Extracts.—Charles S. Hallberg, 
Chicago, IIl., assignor to Wheeler Chemical Works. An 
ordinary fluid extract is first made by repercolation with 
any appropriate solvent. ‘his solution is evaporated to 
or near complete dryness, at a low temperature, and the 
yield noted. To this dry or nearly dry extract, after be- 
ing powdered, there is added such an amount of milk- 
sugar, or equivalent diluent as will exactly replace and 
represent the inert and insoluble matter left in the perco- 
lator. 

242,554. Press for Treating Paraffin Oils.—Herman 
Neahaus, Pittsburg, Pa. 

242,599. Phosphated Medicinal Remedy.—Charles A. 
Catlin, Providence, R. I., assignor to the Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, same place. Cgmposed of acid phosphate 
and sulphurous acid, in aqué@is solution. 

242,602. Corkscrew.—W. Kockwell Clough, Brooklyn, 

Y 


242,785. Envelope for Bottles.—Bennett D. Marks, 
Louisville, Ky. 

242,792. Medical Compound.—George W. Robbins, 
Economy, Ind. Bromide of sodium, sulpho-carbolate of 
sodium, of each two and a half drachms, hydrate of chloral 
two drachms, one ounce mixture (equal parts) whiskey and 
water, pure liquid carbolic acid ten drops, syrup of tolu 
fifteen ounces, essence of partridge berry three drachms, 

242,821. Apparatus for Teaching Chemistry.—William 
Farmer, Elizabeth, assignor of one-third to William 
Mooney, Crawford, N. J. 

242,883. Handle for Pill Cutters.—George F. Chap- 
pell, New York, N. Y. 

242,926. Zruss.—Nelson Herrick, Champlin, Minn. 

9,754 (Re-issue). Apparatus for the Manufacture of 
Vinegar.—Victor Michaelis, Rolingergrund, Luxembourg. 

243,083. Mustard Grinding and Sifting Apparatus.— 
William Rodenberg, New York, N. Y. 

243,121. Elastic Bulb Syringe for Washing out the 
Stomach.—James A. Grant, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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243,148. Apparatus for Dispensing Carbonated Aérated 
Beverages.—John Matthews, New York, N. Y. 

243,154. White Liguid Drier for Paints.—Charles 
Pickert, Oswego, N. Y. Consists of linseed oil, turpen- 
tine, borate of manganese, sugar of lead, white shellac, 
and gum-frankincense. 

243,186. Weighing Scale.—Aaron Williams, Ingleside, 
Pa 


242,396. Catheter.—Edward Pfarre, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

243,441. Indelible Ink.—Henry Froehling, Baltimore, 
Md., assignor of one-half to Charles C. Edgarten, same 
place. A base for writing or cancelling inks, consisting of 
lamp-black, a caustic alkali, and asphaltum. 

243,464. Lozenge Machine.—William Sharpe, Birming- 
ham, England. 

243,510. Process of Obtaining Perfume of Natural 
Flowers, and Apparatus therefor.—Robert A. Chesebo- 
rough, New York, N. Y. 

243,521. Preparation of Vegetable Infusions, Extracts, 
etc.—Samuel C. Davidson, Belfast, Ireland, patented in 
England, July 24th, 1880. 

243,539. Spring Balance, with Tare Device.—John 
S. Fray and Horace Prigg, Bridgeport, Ct. 

243.547. Bottle.—William T. Goldsmith, Atlanta, Ga, 

243,632. Zruss.—Isaac B. Seeley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

243,669 Method or Process for Manufacturing Glu- 
cose from Grain.— Horace Williams and John L. Alber- 
ger, Buffalo, N. Y. 

243,686. Evaporating Apparatns.—Reuben Brooks and 
William N. Le Page, Rockport, Mass. 

243,693. Compound for Chicken Cholera.—Dicie Croan, 
River-View, Ky. Places 2 pounds of red-oak bark, 2 
pounds of poke-root, 1 pound of wahoo-root, 1 pound of 
Euphorbia maculata or garden spurge, 1 tablespoonful of 
black mustard, in 3 gallons of water and boils down toI 
gallon. This may be given to the fowls asa drink, or 
mixed with buttermilk, meal or bran. 

243,750. Packing-Box for Bottles, — Sheldon Cary, 
New York, N. Y. 

243,757. Manufacture of Soap.—Paul Casamajor, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Consists in reducing any ordinary soap 
toa soft or pasty mass by heat, then adding spirit of tur- 
pentine, or heavy oil of petroleum, while agitating, until 
the whole is converted into a pasty mass. 

243,800. Composition for Suppositories.—Leonhard 
Roth, Brooklyn, N. Y. A composition for vaginal suppo- 
sitories, consisting of tannic acid, alum, bearberry leaves, 
opium, and glycerin. 

243,827. Manufactureof Lactates.—Charles E, Avery, 
Boston, Mass., assignor to the Avery Lactate Co., Ports- 
mouth, N. H. The method of manufacturing lactic acid 
and lactates, by the fermentation of sugar, of vegetable 
origin, with a lactic ferment in the presence of nitroge- 
nous matters, chiefly of vegetable origin, and of a sub- 
stance suitable to gradually neutralize the acid as fast as 
formed, whereby time is economized, putrefaction pre- 
vented, and purification rendered simple and inexpensive. 

143,848. Pill-Machine.—Pierre Canhopé, New York, 
N.Y. 


243,936. Soap.—Robert A. McCullough, Milwaukee, 

is. Consists of olive oil, stearin, peanut-oil, lard, 
caustic soda, crystals of soda, common salt, slippery-elm 
bark, and water, with Venetian red and sulphate of iron 
as coloring matter. 

243.949. Manufactureof Sulphate of Alumina,—Ben- 
jamin E. R. Newlands, Temple House, East Ham, County 
of Essex, England. Patent in England Dec. 17th, 1880. 

243,991. Manufacture of Soda.—¥Ernest Solway, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

244.030. Machine for Making Suppositories,—Edward 
W. Bing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


244,065. Fruit-Press.—Felicie F. N. Marais, New 
York, N. Y. 

244,105. Thermometers.—Frederick Bahmann, Brook 
lyn, N. Y 


244,242. Electric Plaster.—Frederick H. Hubbard, 
and John J. Ashley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS, AND GOUT IN ITS PROTEAN 
Aspects. Part I.—Indigestion and Biliousness. By 
J. MILNER ForHERGILL, M.D. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1881, pp. 320, 8vo. 

THIs latest work of Dr. Fothergill contains a very gra- 

phic résumé of our present knowledge of the digestive 

processes and nutritive changes. Under the head of De- 
rangements of the Digestive Act, Indigestion as an Inter- 
current Affection, and the Phenomena of Liver Disturb- 
ances—‘“‘ Biliousness and Liver Indigestion”—will be 
especially valuable to the practitioner. Dr. L. Duncan 

Bulkley, of New York, has supplied the materials for a 

valuable chapter, entitled, ‘* The Failure of the Digestive 

Organs at the Present Time.” Dr. Fothergill’s writings 

are too generally known to require comment. We will 

simply say that this volume is inferior to none of its 
predecessors. 


SPECIAL PATHOLOGY AND DIAGNOSTICS WITH THERA- 
PEuTiC Hints. By C.G. Rave, M.D. Szcond edi- 
tion, rewritten and enlarged. Philadelphia and New 
York: Boericke & Tafel, 1881, pp. 1072, 8vo. $7.00. 

THIs book at first impresses one by its beautiful work- 
manship. An inspection of its contents shows that 
its author has made abundant use of the writings of well- 
known and eminent pathologists for that portion of its 
matter relating to the nature of disease. The therap2u- 
tic hints are naturally drawn from homcoeopathic sources, 
and of their completeness we are not competent to judge. 
The author has, however, confined himself toa statement 
of the remedies found useful when employed according to 
the theory of ‘‘similars’”’ and has not prescribed the 
doses in which they should be employed, ‘‘ because that is 
an open question ani must be left entirely to the free 
judgment ofthe practioner.” The work will by nomeans 
serve as a complete guide in the treatment of diseases, 
since many things will be found useful which are not men- 
tioned in it. Indeed, it does not appear to have been the 
intention of the author to make it such, the object being, 
rather, to maintain oriy such agents as have been found 
to conform to the homeeopithic theory of therap2utic 
action. To homcopathists the work is probably already 
familiar. Others who desire a more intimate knowledge 
of the value of similars in therapeutics, will doubtless 
find this one of the most complete and satisfactory guides 
that is yet available. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S VISITING-List for 1882. 
phia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
THE Puysictan’s PocKET DAy-Book. Detroit : C. Henry 

Leonard. 

THE MEDICAL REcoRD VISITING LIsT, or Physician’s 

Diary for 1882. New York: William Wood & Co. 
THESE three pocket account books are already well 
known. The first has been published thirty years and is 
deservedly popular. There are twenty-four prefatory 
pages, containing an Almanac, Table of Signs, Marshall 
Hall’s Read# Method in Asphyxia. Poisons and Anti- 
dotes, The Metric or French Decimal System of Weights 
and Measures, A Posological Table, and a Table for 
Calculating the Period of Utero-Gestation. It retails for 
$1.00 to $3.00 according to size, and is fitted with tuck, 
pocket and pencil. 

The second contains no preliminary matter and is so 
arranged as to serve for any year, can be started at any 
date, embraces thirteen months, and is arranged in a 
manner original, we believe, with Dr. Leonard and which 
we believe to be very satisfactory to those who have 
adopted it as a means for keeping their professional ac- 
counts. It sells for $1.00. 

The third is decidedly the handsomest work of the kind 
now published. Sixteen pages are devoted to subjects 
demanding occasional reference. The price is $1.25 or 
$1.50 according to size (for 30 or 60 patients weekly), and 
it may be had with dates arranged for 1882 or so that it 

ill serve for any year. 


Philadel- 





PHARMACEUTICAL 
TIONS. 


ASSOCIA- 





Fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress, 
[Concluded from page 350.] 


THE RELATION OF PHARMACISTS TO THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC, 

By T. BaRcLay (Birmingham).—Though pharmacy is, 
from an abstract point of view, to be regarded asa branch 
of medicine, it is nevertheless only in a primitive state of 
society or under exceptional conditions that we find the 
exercise of the art of preparing and compounding medi- 
cines is practically associated with the treatment of dis- 
ease. It is also noticeable that this division of labor is 
not only convenient in itself, but that it is in various 
other ways advantageous. The more completely the re- 
spective functions of the pharmacist and the medical 
practitioner are separated, the higher is the state of 
pharmacy and the position as well as the qualification of 
pharmacists, the more cordial is the relation between 
them and the medical profession, and the better are the 
interests of the public provided for. 

In most of the States of continental Europe such condi- 
tions prevail. In Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and Switzerland, the compound- 
ing of medicine and the supply of drugs is more or less 
completely restricted to pharmacists, and we find those 
engaged in the business are men of scientific education 
and intellectual culture, virtually occupying the same 
social position as members of the medical profession, de- 
voting themselves exclusively to pure pharmacy without 
being on that account slighted by others or being them- 
selves ashamed of their occupation. 

Coincident with these favorable relations between 
pharmacists, medical men, and the public, we find in the 
countries above mentioned that the pharmaceutical career 
is prepared for by a systematie educational training, both 
general and technical, which is parallel with the educa- 
tional preparation for professional pursuits of a different 
nature., A university curriculum is recognized to be as 
necessary in the one case asin the other, and, consistently 
with this view, projects are at the present time under dis- 
cussion for raising the standard of general education for 
the pharmacist in such a manner as to make it conform 
with like improvements that have taken place in relation 
to other pursuits, 

Jn addition to the very important influence thus exer- 
cised upon pharmacy, we find that the material interests 
of those engaged in the practice of this art are often pro- 
tected by restrictions which limit the number of pharma- 
cists in proportion to the extent of the population, and 
that, in the interest of the public, there is sometimes a 
system of state medical supervision to insure the proper 
conduct of the pharmacist’s business, 

As to both these circumstances difference of opinion 
prevails. The propriety of subjecting pharmacists to 
medical control in the exercise of their business is very 
generally disputed, and it may be regarded as certain 
wherever this system does prevail it continues more as 
the result of usage than because it is thought necessary or 
desirable. 

Turning from this brief glance at the relation of phar- 
macy in continental Europe to those prevailing in our 
own country, the first point of difference to be noticed is 
the entire absence of any separation of the practice of 
pharmacy from the practice of medicine, such as has long 
been established in other countries, both by law and 
usage. At a former period, indeed, the practice of phar- 
macy in England was entirely restricted to the apotheca- 
ries, who, as members of a chartered company of the city 
of London, enjoyed considerable privileges, both in their 
individual and corporate capacities. The trade in drugs 
was almost entirely in their hands; they alone had the 
right to compound the medicines ordered by physicians, 
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and the exclusive pursuit of pharmacy was their especial 
business. But, unfortunately, during the last century, 
the apothecaries superadded to that business the exercise 
of medical functions, and by undertaking the treatment 
of disease, they entered into competition with medicai 
men to such an extent that physicians sought in other 
directions to obtain the services required in the com- 
pounding of medicine ordered by them for their patients. 
The ultimate result was that the apothecaries’ exclusive 
claim to the dispensing of medicine was destroyed, the 
performance of this important duty was in a great mea- 
sure transferred from the apothecaries to another class of 
men, who were not under any obligation to qualify them- 
selves for the work by special study and educational 
training. 

In this way the practice of pharmacy gradually became 
free from any control and open to any one to engage in, 
while at the same time the joint prosecution of medical 
practice and pharmacy by the apothecaries led the way 
to the state of things now prevailing in this country and 
to the general establishment of that essential difference 
already referred to as obtaining between this country and 
continental Europe in regard to the practice of medicine 
and of pharmacy. 

But, though pharmacists in Great Britain are indepen- 
dent of medical control, the circumstances under which 
that independence was acquired were not favorable to the 
promotion of their interests as aclass. They permitted 
the association of pure pharmacy with other incongruous 
trades, and they gave rise to mutual feelings of jealousy 
and antagonism, which do not exist between medical 
men and pharmacists in continental Europe. The ab- 
sence of any necessity for special educational training as 
a preparation for the exercise of the pharmacist’s business 
soon became a source of serious mischief, and partly from 
a sense of the need for adequate qualification on the part 
of those engaged in that business, partly also with the 
object of resisting medical men in the endeavor to bring 
pharmacists under their control, a voluntary effort was 
made to regulate the practice of pharmacy, and provide 
for the due qualification of those who carried it on. 

Thus the Pharmaceutical Society came into existence, 
and has continued to progress in regulating pharmaceu- 
tical affairs until it has acquired, by Royal charter and 
subsequent legislative enactment, powers only secured to 
a branch of the Government, both in regard to the inter- 
ests of pharmacists and those of the public. But so faras 
the highest objects of the Society are concerned, the influ- 
ence it exercises is still limited to promoting voluntary 
action. It has not the power to confer an exclusive right 
to compound medicines or to supply drugs, and the exist- 
ing pharmacy laws only require that the pharmacist shall 
have passed a test examination to obtain qualification, 
and that in selling poisons he shall observe certain pre- 
cautions. 

These provisions are considered by the Government 
authorities to be sufficient for the protection of the pub- 
lic, but in the opinion of those who have a practical 
knowledge of the matter, they are found to be insufficient 
either for the protection of pharmacists or even of the 
public. In the first place, the recognition of the princi- 
ple that pharmaceutical responsibility must be personal 
has furnished opportunity for evasion of the law, and we 
have arrived at the absurd result that, while an unquali- 
fied individual may not carry on business as a pharmacist, 
an association of seven or more unqualified persons may 
do so with impunity as a trading corporation, in striking 
contrast to the condition of things in various other coun- 
tries where the personal responsibility of the pharmacist 
is so strictly insisted upon. 

Moreover, the experience of several years furnishes, in 
the numerous failures of candidates for the test examina- 
tion, evidence to show that the law has not sufficiently 
compelled education. But if it be essential that the 
pharmacist should be a man of culture and of scientific 
knowledge, acquired by educational] training, equal to 
that of the medical man, it is only reasonable, on the 

















part of those who act upon this principle in qualifying 
themselves, to expect that they shall not be placed in 
competition with men who have had no training to fit 
them for occupying such a responsible position. 

Again, a mere examination test affords no guarantee 
that the educational training of even the successful candi- 
dates has been such as to endow them with social as well 
as technical qualifications that would enable them to 
maintain suitable relations with the medical profession or to 
conduct their business so as to insure the benefit of the 
public. If the interests of pharmacists demand sucha 
guarantee, it is only by an educational curriculum like 
that now proposed by the German Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation that it can be obtained. By the easy access of 
mere traders to the position of legally qualified pharma- 
cists, the general character of the business and the posi- 
tion of those who carry it on suffer depreciation in the 
regard of the medical profession as well as the public. 

In regard to dispensing, again, it is doubtful whether 
there is under present conditions sufficient provision for 
the public safety; for, though a pennyworth of oxalic 
acid may not besold without a poison label, a prescription 
ordering calomel may be dispensed by a person who does 
not know enough of the chlorides of mercury to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

It has been suggested that the interests of pharmacists 
would be promoted if the regulation of pharmaceutical 
affairs were placed in the hands of the body which con- 
trols medical affairs, but it is at least questionable 
whether that plan would be so effective as well directed 
action on the principle of self-government. Certainly 
the policy of adopting such a plan is negatived by the 
state of opinion in European countries, where the practice 
of pharmacy is under medical supervision. A more desir- 
able course would be that of maintaining independence 
while seeking to eliminate license, and it would seem to 
be a fair inference from our experience as well as from 
observation of other countries that for the advancement 
of pharmacy and the protection of the pharmacist in his 
relations to the medical profession and the public, little 
or nothing can be expected from legislation alone; but 
that the attainment of those results is to be sought for 
only by continuing such voluntary action as gave rise to 
the Pharmaceutical Society, and, however this subject is 
to be regarded, education is the ultimate point to which 
we are led to look for possible improvement. 


THE RELATIONS OF PHARMACISTS TO THE PUBLIC AND 
PHYSICIANS, 


By CHR. BRUNNENGRAEBER (Rostock).—In order to 
take up a free and independent position in all respects, 
the pharmacist must acquire the confidence of the public 
as well as of physicians by observing the strictest fitting 
limitations in carrying on his business, and also by evinc- 
ing scientific and practical skill in its conduct. In par- 
ticular, hé has to abstain from the public recommenda- 
tion of secret remedies, patent medicines, and specialties, 
and from the practice of medicine. 

But the practice of medicine from the pharmacist’s 
point of view is to be regarded in such a light that, while 
the pharmacist may continue to supply the’ public when 
required, with different remedies, he is not justitied in 
attempting to ascertain, by questioning, the ailment of 
the individual seeking his aid, and thereupon prescribing 
a remedy. 

Mr. HAmpson, as an English pharmacist, wished to 
refer to a vexed question which, in this country, was 
called counter practice, though it was necessary to do so 
with very great caution, as it was a very difficult question. 
All pharmacists who desired the progress of their art, 
wished to suppress as much as possible that counter prac- 
tice which at present existed; but it was unfortunately 
the case that a great amount of the dispensing done in 
Great Britain was done bya class of medical men called 
general practitioners. That always prevailed toa large 
extent in small places, and the result was that chemists 
were obliged not only to sell a variety of other articles, 
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but also to prescribe. When doctors would give up phar- 
macy, he was quite sure that all intelligent pharmacists 
would willingly lend their aid to suppress counter practice. 
RESOLUTIONS AS TO AN INTERNATIONAL PHARMACOPGIA. 


Mr. CARTEIGHE then read the following resolutions, 
which had been prepared by the Committee with a great 
deal of care, with regard to the first question discussed at 
the Congress, namely, an International Pharmacopeeia. 

‘““1, The fifth International Pharmaceutical Congress, 
held in London; confirms the resolution passed at the 
previous Congresses, as to the utility of a universal 
pharmacopeeia, but is of opinion that it is necessary 
at once to appoint a Commission, consisting of two 
delegates from each of the countries represented at 
this Congress,which should prepare within the shortest 
possible time a compilation in which the strength of 
all potent drugs and their preparations is equalized. 

**2. The Executive Committee of this Congress is re- 
quested to take the necessary steps that the resolu- 
tion be speedily carried out. 

** 3. The work, when ready, should be handed over by 
the delegates to their respective Governments, or 
their pharmaceutical committees. 

“4. It is desirable that the Committee suggest a uni- 
form systematic Latin nomenclature for the pharma- 
copoeias of all countries. 

“5. It is desirable that the Committee take measures 
that an official Latin translation be made of the 
parmacopeeias of different countries which are not 
now published in that language. 

“*6. It is desirable that the Committee be put in pos- 
session of all the manuscripts, including the docu- 
ments relating to the universal pharmacopeceia, com- 
piled by the labors of the Society of Pharmacists of 
Paris, presented at the Fourth Meeting of the Inter- 
national Congress at St. Petersburg by the Society of 
Pharmacists of Paris. 

“*7, That th: pharmaceutical societies of the respective 
countries be requested to nominate those members 
of the Commission not appointed by this Congress, 
and to fill up any vacancies which may arise from 
time to time.” 

He said the last resolution would be better understood 
when the names were read; but some countries were not 
represented here at all, and others only partially, and 
they had not the means, therefore, of forming a judg- 
ment as to who would be the best persons to appoint, 
without running the risk of hurting the susceptibilities 
of distinguished local men. Therefore, they thought it 
well to hesitate wherever they did not know where they 
were going, and to leave to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of each country not represented to appoint its own 
representatives. Again, in the event of a vacancy occur- 
ring, either through death or refusal to act, it was desira- 
ble that each country should fill the vacincy from its 


own body. 

The r- ‘utions, having been read in French and 
G2rman then put by the President and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. CARTEIGHE then read the following list of dele- 
gates: 


Austria: Messrs. Dittrich and Waldheim. 

Belgium: Messrs. Gille and Cornelis, 

Denmark: Messrs. Lotze and Madsen. 

France: Messrs. Méhu and Petit. 

Germany: Messrs. Brunnengraber and Carl Schacht. 

Great Britain: Messrs. Redwood and Peter Squire. 

Hungary: Mr. Jarmay, and another to be elected by 
the local society. 

Ireland: Two to be chosen by the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

‘Italy: Mr. Sinimberghi, and another to be chosen, 

Sweden and Norway: Messrs. Sebardt and Hansen. 

Russia: Messrs. Martenson and Poehl. 

Switzerland: Mr. Schaer, and another to be chosen. 

The United States: Mr. Maisch, and another to be 
chosen, 


Dr. DE VRIJ said Holland was a small country, but he 
hoped delegates would be appointed. 

Dr. v. WALDHEIM stated that Holland had been in- 
vited to send delegates the same as all other countries 
which were not officially represented. 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE CONGRESS, 


Mr. CARTEIGHE said it was now necessary to consider 
where the Congress should meet next time. Only one 
official invitation had been received, namely, from Mr, 
Shinn, of Philadelphia, the President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, who gave them a cordial 
invitation to hold the next meeting of the Congress in the 
United States. The officers had considered this, and had 
come to the conclusion that it would be hardly practicable 
to accept the invitation, and that, having regard to the 
desirability of meeting tn an easily accessible city, some 
such place as Brussels, Rome, or Geneva would be pref- 
erable to any city in the United Siates, and aft@r due 
deliberation they had decided to recommend Brussels as 
the next place at which the Congress should meet, and 
that the meeting should take place in three years’ time. 

The PRESIDENT then put the motion that the Congress 
hold its next meeting at Brussels, in 1884, which was 
carried unanimously, 

The PRESIDENT then delivered a concluding address, 
A number of delegates expressed thanks for their hospi- 
table reception, and the Congress closed. 








TRADE NOTES. 





Granular Iodide and Bromide of Potassium.— 
Messrs. G. MALLINCKropT & Co., of St. Louis have sent 
us samples of both of these salts, for examination and 
trial. Having found an opportunity to do so, we can state 
that they are fully up to the standard, and their conve- 
nient form, moreover, makes them very desirable at the 
prescription counter. The price is the same as for crys- 
tals. 


Liquor Ferri Iodidi.—With the view of providing a 
permanent soiution of ferrous iodide, from which the 
syrup of iodide of iron could at any time be prepared, as 
wanted, Messrs. SMITH, KLINE & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have placed on the market the above liquor. Itis a very 
dense, bright-green liquid, each fluidrachm of which con- 
tains 58 grains of iodide of iron. The syrup is prepared 
by adding one volume of the liquor to seven volumes of 
simple syrup. 


Concentrated Extract of Jamaica Ginger.—Mr. R. 
L. DeLIsser, of 23 Beekman street, New York offers this 
preparation for the purpose of making ginger ale, ginger 
brandy, etc. It combines clear with other liquids, and 
does not produce a sediment on standing. Four ounces of 
the extract is sufficient for one gallon of syrup. Price 
$3.50 per gallon. Special prices by the barrel. 


‘‘ Anglo-Swiss Milk Food” is the latest preparation 
of theclass of partially prepared foods intended for the 
use of infants and invalids. F. B. THURBER & Co., of 
this city, are the agents for its sale. 


Oil of Lemon.—It has seldom been our fortune to 
examine such beautiful oil of lemons as that quoted in the 
price-list of Fritzsche Bros. (51-53 Barclay street, N. Y., 
branch of Schimmel & Co., Leipzig, and of Roure, Bertrand 
Fils, Grasse), as *‘ 7. B. hand-pressed.”’ It is well known 
that most of the oil of lemon in the market is mixed 
with the distilled oil of lemons, and most of these oils 
have a greenish tint and soon develop a turpentine odor 
and taste. Fritzsche Brothers’ oil (quoted at $3.50 per 
lb., in five-pound bottles) has a yellowish color, a sweet, 
mild, and exquisite odor, and a mildtaste, It deserves 





to be held up as a specimen of what good oil of lemon 
should be. 
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ITEMS. 


College of Pharmacy of the City of New York.— 
At a quarterly meeting of the college held on Thursday, 
October 20:h, among other business transacted was the 
adoption of a resolution, creating a new committee to be 
known as the ‘‘Committce on Trade Interest,’’ whose 
duty will be to introduce topics of practical value for dis- 
cussion at the conversational meetings, and to exhibit ob- 
jects of interest. The committee appointed by the presi- 
dent consists of Messrs. G. Ramsperger, Herbert Hazard, 
and Hermon W. Atwood. 

After transacting some routine business, the conversa- 
tional part of the meeting was opened by Mr. B. F. McIn- 
tyre, who exhibited specimens ofa new class of prepara- 
tion, termed by him *‘ Dialysates of Alkaloidal Drugs.” 
Theyonsist of solutions, prepared by dialysis, containing 
the crystalloids of the drug fiom which they are perfectly 
exhausted. The menstruum used contains only 15 per 
cent of alcohol, and they are, for this reason, especially 
adapted for hypodermic use. They are acjusted to the 
proportion of one part of drug in two parts of dialysate. 
Among the samples produced were those of aconite, bella- 
donna, cinchona, coca, digitalis, gelsemium, guarana, 
ipecac, jaborandi, nux vomica and opium. A further 
point was claimed in their favor, that they are always of 
the same strength, since each dialysate is standardized by 
two distinct methods of assay. 

Mr. McIntyre also stated that it was his intention to 
use these dialysates for the preparation of a class of pow- 
ders, corresponding to the powdered extracts, by evapco- 
rating the solutions and adding sugar of milk. The 
samples, which present a handsome appearance, were 
examined with much interest by the members present and 
a lengthy discussion ensued, in which a number of mem- 
bers took part. Among other things Dr. Rice alluded to 
a new class of preparations, which would likely appear in 
the forthcoming pharmacopeeia, called ‘‘4dstracta,” simi- 
lar to the powders made from the dialysates, as proposed 
by Mr. McIntyre. Mr. Herbert Hazard showed a sample 
of citric acid, largely contaminated with metallic lead. 
The case from which it had been taken came from one of 
our most noted manufacturers. 

Prof. Bedford presented to the college a number of 
specimens from British Guian?, some of which are used 
medicinally, others merely commercially in that country, 
but as yet are not known with us. 

Mr. Ewen McIntyre exhibited a beautiful colored litho- 
graph of the quebracho tree, with its several parts, as the 
flower, bark, fruit, etc. It is published at Dresden, and 
other plates, illustrating plants that have recently been 
introduced into medical practice, are to follow. 

Prof. Bedford showed a novel apparatus for washing 
precipitates, contrived by Mr. S. J. Hindsdale, of North 
Carolina, Before adjourning, the members present in- 
spected the new case for the museum, which has been put 
in position ready to receive specimens. 

The December Conversational Meeting will be held on 
Thursday evening, December 15th, at 8 P.M. 


Charles T. White & Co., manufacturing chemists, 
whose office is at No. 54 Maiden Jane and No. 24 Lib- 
erty street, have suspended payment and asked their 
creditors for an extension of time. The members of firm 
are Charles T. White, Norman White, and Henry G. 
Starin. Norman White is Charles White’s father and 
Starin’s father-in-law. Mr, Starinisacousin of John H. 
Starin. Their factory is at North Eleventh and Third 
streets, Brooklyn, E. D. The liabilities are about 
$250,000, and it is thought that the assets will more than 
cover this amount. The firm expects to pay its debts in 
full, and has simply asked for an extension, no fixed time 
having been specified. It has been in business over ten 
years, and succeeded White, Sheffield & Co., paper manu- 
facturers, on January Ist, 1869, In the same month it 





sold out the paper business and began the manufacture of 
chemicals, chiefly quinine, morphine, and _ strychnine, 
Henry G. Starin became a member of the firm in 1872, 
Its factory is valued at $100,000, and its capital was esti- 
mated at $200,000, Its chemicals have a good reputa- 
tion, and it did a business extending all over the United 
States, and also in Europe. It expended a large amcunt 
of money in establishing its trade, and to this extension 
and a heavy shrinkage in the value of stock its financial 
trouble is mainly attributed. Since January Ist, 1881, 
there has been a shrinkage of 25 per cent in many of its 
staple goods. A large pert of its capital was tied up also 
in its factory. It is thought that the creditors will] ccn- 
sent to an extension of time willingly. ‘The firm’s liabil- 
ities are mostly to banks, the smaller creditors having 
been paid, and about half of them are in this city. 


Lewis Morris & Co., importers of drugs, chemicals, 
and East India goods, at Ne. 48 Cedar street, have made 
an assignment to A. H. Bcardmant forthe benefit of their 
creditors, without any preferences. The members of the 
firm, which has been established three years, aie Lewis 
Morris and John A. Stewart, Jr. The liabilities ere 
$110,000, owed in this city and toforeign creditors. The 
firm hopes to pay frcm fifty to sixty per cent of its in- 
debtedness, and to continue its business. The cause of 
its failure is mainly attribut: ble to a heavy shrirkege in 
opium, quinine, and other similar staple goods.— 77ibune. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy.—At the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees, held Tuesday, October 18th, 
1881, the Board was called npon to decide a very peculiar 
subject. There were applications from several young 
ladies for the privilege of attending the lecture courses. 
The Board, fully aware of its responsibility, deliberated 
a long time, and finally resclved to admit females to the 
lectures u pon the same basis as male students. The 
Board also decided to confer the degree of Graduate in 
Pharmacy upon any yourg lady who could pass a satis- 
factory examination, after allrules and regulations of the 
College had been complied with, W. C. Bom, 

Corresponding Sec’y. 


Bi-muriate of Quinine and Urea.—We are informed 
that the manufacture of this salt has been undertaken by 
McKesson & Robbins, of this city, and that they will be 
able to furnish it for about 75c. per drachm. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR.—December. 


N. B.—The officers of Societies, Colleges of Pharmacy, 
Pharm. Associations, etc., will oblige us by forwarding 
schedules of their meetings, lists of officers, and any changes 
that may be desirable. 





Date. Society Meetings. 





Thurs. 1st. | N. Y. Coll, Pharm.—Trust. Meet. 
Massach. Coll. Pharm.—Trust. Meet. 
Louisville Coll. Pharm.—Pharm. Meet. 
Erie Co. Pharm. Ass.—Meet. at Buffalo. 
Phila. Coll. Pharm.—Trust. Meet. 
Newark Pharm, Assoc.—Monthly Meet. 
Louisville Coll. Pharm.—Directors’ Meet. 
Maryland Coll. Pharm.—Meet. 

Phila. Coll. Pharm.—Alumni Meet. 

N. Y. Germ. Apoth. Soc.—Monthly Meet. 
National Col]. Ph.—Trust. Meet. 

St. Louis Coll. Pharm.—Pharm, Meet. 
Kings Co. Pharm. Soc.—Meet. at Brooklyn. 
Chicago Coll. Pharm.—Trust. Meet. 
Pittsburgh Col], Pharm.—Trust. Meet. - 
Cincinnati Coll. Pharm.—Meet. 

New York Coll. Pharm.—Pharm. Meet. 
St. Louis Coll. Ph.—Trust. and Alumni M. 
Phila. Coll. Ph.— Pharm. Meet. 

Phila. Coll. Ph.—Stated Meet. 


Mon. 5th. 
Thurs. 8th. 


Tues. 13th. 


Wed. 14th. 
Thurs, 15th 
Tues. 20th. 





Mon. 26th. 





cetaldehyde, 269. 
Acetone, 269. 
Acid, acetic, historical notes of, 354. 
acetic, parenchymatous injec- 
tions of, into a mammary 
tumor, 279. 
arsenious, quantitative estima- 
tion of, 51. 
atropic, synthesis of, 8. 
benzoic, 332. 
benzoic, artificial, 177. 
benzoic, from urine, 221. 
boracic, ointment, Igo. 
boracic, technical uses of, 53. 
carbonic, liquid, 180. 
carbolic, cause of reddening of, 
171. 
carbolic, inhalation of, 15. 
carbolic, perfumed, 156. 
carbolic, poisoning by, 82. 
carbolic, quantitative estima- 
tion of, 239. 
cinnamic, as an antiperiodic, 
328. 
citric, 332. 
citric, artificial production of, 
20. 
citric, synthesis of, 50. 
citric, to render water potable, 
147. 
formic, as an antiseptic, 218. 
gynocardic, in skin diseases, 
247. 
hippuric, in human urine, 250. 
hydrobromic, 354. 
hydrochloric, free from ammo- 
nia. 274. 
hydrofluoric, in goitre, 280. 
iodic, morphiometry by means 
of, 174. 
nitric, as an escharotic, handy 
method of applying, 278. 
nitric, inflammability of vegeta- 
ble substances by, 174. 
nitric, in subnitrate of bismuth, 
estimation of, 81. 
phosphates, manufacture of, 
51. 
phosphoric, process for manu- 
facture of, 84. 
podopbyllic, 48. 


pyrogallic, as a substitute for: 


chrysophanic acid, 82. 
salicylic and potassium or cal- 
cium salts, 63. 
salicylic, eruption caused by, 
12. 
salicylic, for bee-stings, 181. 
salicylic, in ‘“‘foot and mouth 
disease ” of cattle, 120. 
salicylic, new method of pro- 
ducing, artificially, 279. 
salicylic, supply of natural, 86. 


INDEX. 





Corrections, 227, 259. 


Acid, salicylic, use as a food preserv- 
ative in France forbidden, 


179. 
salicylic, vehicle for, 124. 
sulphuric, aromatic, 144. 
sulphuric, concentrated, 274. 
sulphuric, dilute, 274. 
sulphuric, in wine and vinegar, 
test for, 306. 
tartaric, reaction of, 147. 
trichloracetic as a reagent for 
albumen in urine, 362. 
xanthic, a precipitant for pro- 
tein bases, 275. 
Aconite, dialyzed tincture of, 133. 
Aconitine, 177. 
Actinium, 363. 
Adhesive plaster, Hewson’s substitute 
for, 55. 
Adulteration, act to prevent, 208, 223. 
discussion of proposed 
laws to prevent, 87, 


115. 
of foods and drugs, 33, 


59- 
“¢ Esculap”’ bitter-water, 82. 
Ether anestheticus, 269. 
“Ethylidenbromid, 237. 
fEthyliden iodide, 237. 
Agar-agar, 13. 
Alcohol, amylic, detection of, 75. 
detection of, in transparent 
soaps, 276. 
determination of fusel oil in, 
361. 
in earth, water, and atmos- 
phere (‘//ustrated), 230. 
purifying, by nascent hydro- 
gen, 279. 
Aldehyde, 269. 
isovaleric, 270. 
Alkaloids, mydriatic, 183. 
produced during diges- 
tion, 275. 
ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & Co.’s Prize, 
Allyl trichloride, 269. [162. 
Aloes, supply of, 177. 
Alum in bread, 261. 

Alums, crystallization of, 50. 
Aluminium, acetate, solution of, 273. 
metallic, 27 

Amber, imitation, 282. 
Ammoniac (i//ustratea), 323. 
Ammonium bicarb. as an impurity 
in sodium bicarb., 23. 
bromide, I19. 
chloride, in glycerin, ac- 
tion of, 247. 
chloride, standard solu- 
tion of, 274. 
iodide, 273. 
salicylate, 135. 
Amy] acetate, 270. 











Amyl chloride, 270. 
hydride, 269. 
iodide, 270. 
nitrate, 332. 
nitrite, 247, 332. 
nitrite, as a remedy for ague, 
275. 
nitrite, in the typhoid state, 


147. 
Amylaldehyde, 270. 
Amylene, 270, 
Amylic alcohol, 270. 
Anesthetics, 234, 268. 
action on plants, 54. 
Analyses, 66, 90. 
of public water supplies, 


273. 
Anda-Assu, oil of (¢//ustrated), 260, 
brasiliensis Radd., 260. 
Gomesii Juss., 260. 
Angostura bark, 177. 
Antacus pentaphyllus{Vell., 260. 
Anthemis cotula, 3. 
‘* Anti-epileptic pills,” 156. 
— black, impalpable ,powder 
of, 51. 
‘* Anti-moth paper,” 156. 
Apparatus for graduating tubes((#//us- 
trated), 360. 
pharmaceutical, 264. 
rapid-filtering (¢//ustrat- 
ed), 266. 
Apomorphia as an expectorant, 275. 
muriate of, 275. 
muriate as anj expecto- 
rant, 256, 
‘¢ Aqua sedativa,” 188. 
Aran’s ether, 269. 
Areomater scales, improved method 
of reading (7//ustrated), 326. 
‘* Argenseta,” the, 123. 
Arnica flowers, 177. 
‘* Aromatic camphor,” 210. 
Arrowroot, Florida, 128. 
Arsenic, detection of, 52. 
eruptions caused by, II. 
in commercial caustic soda, 
247. 
separation and determina- 
tion of, 271. 
Arsenious in presence of arsenic acid, 
quantitative estimation of, 51. 
Arterial tension, remedies which af- 
fect, 278. 
Asbestus-felt as a substitute for the 
sand-bath, 152. 
Ash in plants, 117. 
Asparagin from the root of garden 
hollyhock, 325. 
Aspirator, Bunsen’s (i//ustrated), 111. 
Lux’s (é/iustrated), 112. 
Aspidospermine, 54, 177. 
citrate of, 247. 
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Assafcetida, adulterated, 117. 
ASSOCIATIONS (Pharmaceutical). 
Alabama, 249. 
American, 219, 314. 
®alifornia, 96, 127. 
Cleveland, 249. 
Erie County (N. Y.), 


319. 
Illinois, 286, 319. 
Iowa, 32, 128. 
Kentucky, 215. 
New Jersey, 249. 
New York, 159, 162, 
211. 
North Carolina, 
350. 
Ohio, 220. 
Pennsylvania, 145, 217. 
West Virginia, 160. 
Wisconsin, 249. 
ASSOCIATIONS (Miscellaneous). [126. 
American Microscopic, 
German Apothecaries 
(N. Y.), 92. 
International Medical 
Congress, 32. 
International Pharma- 
ceutical Congress, 
192, 305, 341, 371. 
Society of Chemical 
Industry, 32. 
Asthma, ergot as a remedy for, 85. 
Astragalus mollissimus, 67. 
Atropine, 332. 
as a hemostatic, 299. 
color reactions of, 237. 
deterioration of, 339. 
in vaseline, 118. 
prevention of irritating ef- 
fects of, 152. 
Awards to Americin exhibitors, 286. 


219, 


er J. H., Historical Notes 

on Acetic Acid, 356 

Baking powder, 125. 

Balance, tubular (¢//ustrated), 198. 

Joly’s spiral spring (¢//us- 
trated), 356. 
Balsam, copaiva, 332. 
Peru, testing, 246. 

— antarthriticum indicum, 
178. 

Bandoline, 223. 

Batatilla, 70. 

Battery-filling, 63. 

Baryta, form of crystals of, 23. 

Bebeeria sulphate, composition of, 
366. 

BeEprorD, P. W., biography of (for. 
trait), 224. 

“ Beecher’s pearl pellets,” 156. 

Belladonna, dialyzed tincture of, 133. 

eruption caused by, 11. 
steatin of, 238. 

Benzene, 270. 

Benzin, benzol, and shale naphtha, 
distinction of, 21. 

Benzoate of sodium in whooping- 
cough, 82. 

Benzoin, Siamese, 149. 

Benzol, 270. 

Berberine with thymol, singular be- 
havior of, 195. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 24, 153, 185, 209, 248, 
281, 370. 

Bichlormethan, 235 

Bile in urine, reactions for, 338. 





Birch bark, a new product of, 281. 
beer, gI. 
Bismuth, garlicky odor after taking, 


337. : 
phosphate of, therapeutic 
value of, 84. 
source of supply of, 177. 


subnitrate contaminated 
with phosphate of calcium, 
84. 


subnitrate, estimation of ni- 
tric acid in, 81. 
subnitrate, testing commer- 
cial, 70. 
Black-wash, g1r. 
Blacking, gutta-percha, 85. 
Blackberry root, elixir of, 267. 
Bleaching powder, oxygen from (¢/- 
lustrated), 233 
Blowpipe, gas (Morrell’s), ror. 
Steven’s hydrocarbon (z/- 
lustrated), 75. 
Board of Pharmacy, New York, 219. 
Boiling-point, determination of (¢/- 
lustrated), 173. 
Bones, to bleach, ~37. 
Borax, rise in price of, 177. 
troches, 189. 
Botanical Exchange Bureau, 123, 
352. 
Museum of the University 
of Michigan, 64. 
Bottle-stopper, Stewart's (2//ustrated), 


77- 
Roumilat’s (¢//ustrat- 
ed), 177. 
Bottle-washing machine (c//ustrated), 
15. 
Bottling wax prepared from a by-pro- 
duct, 275. 
Bougies, gelatin, 55. 
iodoform, 220. 
mode of manufacturing, 89. 
preparation of, 26. 
“Brandy,” poor-house, 224, 239. 
Brass, to blacken, 124 
British duties on patent medicine, 32. 
Bromal hydrate, 268. 
Bromine, 332. 
eruption caused by, II. 
manufacture in Ohio, 319. 
Bromoform, 235. 
new method of prepar- 
ing, 7I. 
Bronzing for brass, 285. 
liquid, 85. , 
Buchu, stearoptin of oil of, 218. 
Buckthorn (7//ustrated), 131. 
‘* Bugoline,” 210. 
Bully-tree resin, 188. 
Burdock, analysis of seeds of, 245. 
Burette, apparatus for graduating (2/- 
lustrated), LO. 
Pellet’s (¢//ustrated), 141. 
Butane, 269. 
Butyl acetate, 270. 
chloral, 269. 
chloral, increased demand for, 


177. 
hydride, 269. 


acao butter as a pill-coating, 55. 
Cachous, aromatic, 285. 
‘“*Café des Gourmets,” 59. 
Caffeine, 332. 
citrate of, 38. 
citrate, in melancholia, 151. 








Calcium chloride, standard solution 
of, 274. 
lactophosphate, 332. 
oxide, form of crysials, 23. 
phosphate as an adulterant 
of subnitrate of bismuth, 
84. 
salicylate of, 135. 
Calisaya and iron, elixir of, 186, 267. 
iron, and bismuth, elixir of, 
267. 
iron, and strychnia, elixir of, 
267. 
Calomel in mixtures, changes liable 
to, 183. 
Camphor ice, 90. 
ice with glycerin, Requa’s, 
30. 
monobromated, 338. 
production upon Formosa, 
16, 


Sumatra, 331. 
“Canalopathy,” 149. 
Cananga odorata (¢//ustrated), 98. 
Candle-tree, 69. 
Cantharides, demand for, 177. 
poisoning by, 240. 
Caoutchouc, clear solution of, 304. 
solution of, 184. 
Capryl hydride, 270. 
Capsules, elastic, preservation of, 


32. 
Bouquet Toilet Soap,” 
O. 
a Cinnamon, commerce in, 177. 
Castor oil, ‘‘ ethereal,” 280. 
‘¢Carbolic Mouth Wash,” 210. 
powder, 277. 
Carbon dichloride, 268. 
in strychnia, percentage of, 
240. 
points for splitting glass, to 
make, 83. 
tetrachloride, 236. 
trichloride, 269. 
Cardamoms, quality of, 177. 
‘*Carey’s Mounted Pastiles”’ (2//us- 
trated), 253. 
Carlsbad salt, artificial, 119, 187. 
Carmine, 223, 332. 
‘* Carpetine,” 210. 
‘ Catarrh Cure,” 154. 
remedy, Hager’s, 252. 
Catgut, antiseptic, Lister’s method of 
preparing, 271. 
antiseptic, preparation of, 
270. 
Cement for aquaria, 253. 
for glass, 283. 
india-rubber, 158. 
for vulcanized rubber, 221. 
Ceresin, commerce of, 177: 
Chamzlirium luteum Gray, 221. 
‘‘ Chartreuse,” 220, 252. 
‘*Chase’s Liquid Glue,” 59. 
Check-valve for filter-pumps, Geisler’s 
* (tllustrated), 36. 
Chemical puzzle, 63, 125. 
Society, the, 192. 
Chian turpentine, 47, 82, 104. 
Chinoline, effects of, 364. 
chemical reactions with, 
364. 
Chloral, 237, 332. 
butyl, 332. 
camphor, steatin of, 238. 
disguising the taste of, 120. 
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Chloral, eruption caused by, 11. 
in chronic bronchitis, 120, 
steatin of, 238. 
and tar, syrup of, 92. 
“Chloride of Gold Remedy,” 63. 
of iron, citro-sodic solu- 
tion of, 267. 
Chlorine in water, solubility of, 119. 
Chlorodyne, substitute for, 31. 
Chloroform, 235. 
a new method of prepar- 
ing, 71. 
manufacturer’s notes on, 


177. 
mode of death from, 84. 
spirit of, 154. 
Steatin of, 239. 
Chlormethyl, 235. 
Chrysanthemum cinerarizfolium, 3. 
Chrysarobin, demand for, 177. 
Cider, gI. 
Cinchona, 332. 
alkaloids, new, 340. 
bark, consumption of, 177. 
bark, suitable for pharma- 
ceutical purposes, 365. 
bark, commercial analysis 
of, 79. 149. 
collectors of Colombia, 
eruption caused by, 12. 
exports, 220. 
forests, renewal of Boli- 
vian, 43. 
in , ng 206. 
market, the, 286, 
Cinchonidine, comparative value of, 


54. 
in quinia sulphate, 168. 
salicylate of, 135. 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, diminished pro- 
duction of, 177. ° 
Cisterns, to make water-tight, Igo. 
Citrine ointment. (vaseline), 245. 
Clarifying and purifying liquids, mag- 
nesia as a means of, 266. 
CLAASSEN, E., on asparagin from the 
root of garden holly- 
hock, 325. 
on preparation of li- 
quids of fixed spe- 
cific gravity, 324. 
qualitative analysis of 
solution of ‘‘ citrate 
of magnesia, 292. 
Cliché, 245. 
**Climax,” cork-press (i//ustrated), 
123. 
Cloves, consumption of, 178. 
Coca cultivation in South America, 


145. 
leaves, elixir of, 267. 
Cocaine, 46. 
Cochineal production on the Cana- 
ries, 256. 
Cocculus indicus as a remedy in epi- 
lepsy, 152. 
Codeia, color reactions of, 237. 
demand for, 178. 
Coffee bean, 89. 
method for estimation of, 141. 
Cola nut and its uses (¢/ustrated), 34. 
Colchicum, fluid extract of, advanta- 
ges of, 148. 
College of Pharmacy, Albany, 225. 
of Pharmacy, California, 32. 
of Pharmacy, Chicago, 127, 
of Pharmacy, Edinburgh, rgr. 





College of Pharmacy, Louisville, 159. 
of Pharmacy, Massachusetts, 
162, 249. 
of Pharmacy, N. Y. Lectures 
at, 159. 
of Pharmacy, Philadelphia, 


352. 
of Pharmacy, St. Louis, 159, 
192, 320, 352. 
Collodion, belladonna, 26. 
Cologne, 124, 318. 
Schneider’s, 11g. 
Wilson’s, 119. 
Colored fires, 88. 
Colors for window bottles, 190. 
for show bottles, 284. 
of dried plants, preservation of, 
62. 
Commercial balance-sheet, 64. 
taxes, 32. 
Coniine, hydrochlorate and hydrobro- 
mate, 167. 
salts, 364. 
Conium in acute mania, 281, 
Conundrun, a, 246. 
Copaiba, eruption caused by, II. 
diminishing supply of, 178. 
Copper, sulphate of, as a remedy for 
rhus-poisoning, 85. 

sulphate solution, 274. 
Copying process, a new, 83. 
Cork-tops, printed, gummed, 30. 
Corks, bleached, 319. 

Corydalis aurea, 67. 
compound elixir of, 267. 
Cotton, absorbent, 207. 
-seed mill statistics, 139. 
CowLinac, Dr. R. O., death of, 130. 
Crocus sativus, the growth of, the 
source of ‘‘ hay saffron” in Kash- 
mir, 287. 

Crystallization table of various chemi- 
cals, 277. 

Cubebs, eruption caused by, II. 

lessened demand for, 178. 
Curagoa flavor, 297. 

Curare of French Guiana (i//ustrated), 
I 


CurRTMAN, C. O., on sodio-cobaltic 
nitrate as a reagent for potassium, 
324. 


ee B. F., on hyposulphite 
of sodium for clean- 
ing silverware, 87. 
ona simple rapid filter- 
ing apparatus, 108. 
DEEms, F. M., notice of a work by, 


12]. 

‘*Delluc’s Biscotine,” 156. 

Depilation, resinous substance for, 
157. 

Depilatories, go. 

DEVILLE, SAINTE-CLAIRE, death of, 
259. 

Diachylon ointment of Hebra, 55. 

Diarrhoea mixture, 92. 

Dichlorhydrin (symmetrical), 269. 

Dichlorinated pseudopropyl alcohol, 
269. 

Dichloromethane, 235. 

Dictamnus albus as a remedy for epi- 
lepsy, 47. 

Diffusion of fluids, experimenting in, 


115. 
Digitalis, fluid-extract, advantages 
of, 148. 





Dimethyl ketone, 269. 
chloroform, 237. 
Diphtheria, pilocarpine as a remedy 
for, 82. 
Displacement apparatus (z//ustrated), 
171. 
Distillation of essential oils (¢//us- 
trated), 136. 
Diuretics, 150. 
Dorema ammoniacum (?//ustrated), 
23. 
lees equalization of, 18. 
Dose-measuring bottles (#//ustrated), 
70, 196. 
Drainage tube, decalcified bone, 84. 
Drop attachment for bottles (i//us- 
trated), 69. 
doses, 104. 
Dropping-bottles (//ustrated), 45. 
Druggists’ apprentices, 218. 
Drugs and chemicals, GEHE & Co.’s 
report on, 177. 
by contract, I50. 
inferior, in Irish work-houses, 


5. 
in Florida, growth of, 144. 
law to prevent adulteration of, 
IgI. 
on he proposed national law 
to prevent adulteration of, 
87. 
purity of, 315. 
Drying apparatus (2//ustrated), 79. 
cupboard, Cowan’s (t//us- 
trated), 140. 
oven (t//ustrated), 327. 
Duboisine, 332. 
as a mydriatic, 85. 
DuHRING, L. A., notice of works by 
121, 282. 


ewe upon Scio, 196. 
Eggs, test for freshness of, 182. 

Elatina, 247. 

‘** Electric tooth brush,’’ 30. 

Electricity, the storage of, 276. 

Ext Litty & Co., 59. 

Elixirs, 266. 

Elixir, calisaya and iron, 186. F 
iron, quinine and strychnine 

phosphates, 188. 

laxativum, 267. 
calisaya, 303. 
simple, 124. 

Embossed tin-foil, 30. 

Emulsions with Iceland moss, 194. 
Epilepsy, Cocculus indicus as a rem- 
edy for, 351. 

Grecian remedies for, 47. 
Epitaph on a quack, 288. 
Ergot as a hemostatic, 299. 
as a remedy for asthma, 85. 
commerce of, 178. 
deprived of oil, advantages of, 
304. 
powdered, 332. 
Ergotism in Russia, 184. 
Eruptions, medicinal, 11. 
Erythrophleeine, toxic dose of, 52. 
Essence bouquet, 31, 251. 
bouquet cologne, 156. 
bouquet sachet, 156. 
extra strong, 250. 
lemon, coloring for, 338. 
of tea-rose, 124. 
Esthetic poetry, 351. 
Ethenyl chloride, 237. 
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Ether, acetic, 270. 
ethylic, 269. 
history of discovery of anzs- 
thetic property of, 234. 
mode of death from, 84. 
sulphuric, arsen. spiri 
188. 
spirit of, 125. 
Ethidene iodide, 237. 
Ethidene bromide, 237. 
Ethyl acetate, 270. 
aldehyde, 269. 
formate, 270. 
nitrate, 270. 
nitrite in sp. zth. nitros., 117. 
Eucalyptus dressing, 256. 
oil of, 54. 
Euchuma spinosum, 13. 
Eulachon fish and its oil, 355. 
Exhibition at the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Societys 255. 
of the New Jersey State 
Board of Health, 225. 
Extraction apparatus (¢//ustrated) 77, 
203, 263. 
Extracts, mode of dispensing, 245. 
powdered, 329. 


of, 


Pomty, medicine chest, the (¢//us- 
trated), 210. 

FEIL, J., on native pyrethrum, 116. 

Female students of pharmacy, 372. 

Ferric phosphate, citro-ammoniacal 
solution of, 267. 

Figs as a digestive ferment, 63. 

deodorizing action of, 85. 

Filtering apparatus (¢//ustrated), 74, 
108, 266, 327. 

Filter for viscid liquids (¢//ustratea), 
143. 

Filter-pump, Bagley’s (i//ustrated), 
37+ 

Filter-press (¢//ustrated), 144. 

Filter-weighing apparatus (¢//ustrat- 
ed), 326. 

Flavescin, a new indicator (7//us- 
tratea), 73. 

Fluid extracts, precipitates in, 335. 

Fluorescing mixtures, 29. 

substances, 92. 

FOTHERGILL, J. MILNER, M.D., bi- 
ography of (with portrait), 65. 

‘* Fothergill’s dinner pill,” 157. 

Fool’s parsley, innocuous nature of, 
82. 

Formulas asked for, 125. 

Formyltrichloriir, 235. 

Formyltribromid, 235. 

Freckle lotion, 156. 

Freezing mixture, 189, 339. 

FRESENIUS, KARL R., biography of 
(portrait), 353. 

Fruit flavorings, 304. 

Fucus digitatus as a source of iodine, 


84. 
Fulminates, 28. 


Pee odor after taking bismuth, 
337. 
Gas blast-lamp (i//ustrated), 101. 
burner, Schober’s (c//ustrated), 
328. 
burner, Terquem’s (i//ustrated ), 


143. 
generator (7//ustrated), 167. 
works, treatment of whooping- 
cough in, 116, 


Gases, apparatus for generating (7/- 
lustrated ), 38. 

Gelatin, vegetable, 13. 

Gelidium corneum, 13. 

Gelose, 13. 

Gelsemium as a remedy for epilepsy, 


155. 
‘*German Corn and Bunion Plas- 
ters,” 30. 
Gentian and chloride of iron, elixir 
of, 267. 
comp. tinct., reaction with 
tr. ferri chlor., 316. 
Ginger ale, 222. 
ale extract, 28. 
beer, 189. 
bread, composition of French, 
82. 
wine, 222. 
Glass, toughened, danger from use of, 


151. 
Glucose, 160, 186. 
and grape sugar, manufac- 
ture and uses of, 228. 
in cane-sugar, estimation of, 


337. 
in honey, detection of, 54. 
in pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, 318. 
test for, 29. 
Gluten bread, 85. 
Glyceleum, an emulsifying agent, 
366. 
Glycerin, 332. 
action of ammonium chlo- 
ride on, 247. 
as a remedy for indigestion, 
21. 
assay of (¢//ustrated), 107. 
mixture, comp., 208. 
preparation of, from spent 
lyes, 287. 
the price of, 287. 
volatility of, 148. 
volumetric estimation of, 


142. 
Glyceryl trichloride, 267. 
Glycyphyllin, 324. 
Glycyrrhizin, ammoniacal, 81. 
Gold, fulminating, 28. 
Goitre, hydrofluoric acid in, 280, 
Graduates in pharmacy, 97. 
Guarana, elixir of, 267. 
lessened demand for, 178. 
Guide, medical, 259. , 
Gum arabic at Trieste, commerce in, 
86. 
Gutta-percha, composition of, capable 
of being welded, 82. 
Gymnoclaudus canadensis, 89. 


H™ a3 catarrh pills, 154. 
Hair dye, Rieger’s, 85. 
dyes, 124, 
Hay-fever, 283. 
fever, palliative for, 253. 
fever, treatment of, 207. 
Hearing the grass grow, 288. 
Health Board, New Jersey, 225. 
HEEBNER, C. F., on dialyzed tinc- 
tures, 132. 
Hectograph, 251. 
ink, purple, 283. 
Helleborus orientalis as a remedy for 
epilepsy, 47. 
Helonias dioica, 221. 





Henna in Algiers, use of, 109. 








Hexane, 270. 

Hexchlorethane, 269. 

Hexyl hydride, 270. 

‘** Holloway’s Pills,” 31. 

Homatropine, hydrobromate, uses of, 
8 


hydrobromate as a my- 
driatic, 23. 

hydrobromate, lessen- 
ed demand for, 178. 

therapeutic value of, 


53- 
Homeeopathic dilutions, geometrical 
equivalents of, 277. 
Hospital steward, U. S. A. appoint- 
ment of, 92. 
stewards of the army, 17. 
Honey, Greek, 47. 
imported at Hamburg, 178. 
Hop beer, 189. 
HvESTED, Dr. A. B., on emulsions 
by means of Iceland- 
moss, 194. 
biography of (portrait), 224. 
Hydrastis, 183. 
Hydrogen, su]phuretted, 336. 
Hydrometers, Sykes’ and Gendar’s, 
284. 
Hydroquinone as an antipyretic, 110. 
Hygroscopic substances, to preserve, 
Hyoscine, 183, 340. [151. 
Hyoscyamine, dangers from, 83. 
sulphate of, 59. 
in mania 150. 
sulphate of, as a mydri- 
atic, 149. 
Hyperchloracetyl, 237. 


— moss, emulsions with, 194. 
Ice pomade, 190. 
Illicium religiosum (i//ustrated), 199. 
Indian cholagogue, 339. 
doctors, Alaska, 100. 
India-rubber bottle caps, 156. 
rubber, to restore brittle, 82, 
rubber tubing, preservation of, 


149. 

Indigo, artificial, 286. 
Inflammability of vegetable 
stances by nitric acid, 174. 

Ink, alizarine, 367. 
from domestic sources of tannin, 


sub- 


gl. 
hektographic, 89, 144, 283. 
indelible, 92, 126. 
logwood, 92, 116. 
marking, for linen, cotton, etc., 
284. 
purple hectograph, 283. 
stamping, 223. 
Ink-stains, removal of, 285. 
aniline, removal of, 285. 
Insecticidal plants, 3. 
Insect-powder, 3, 221, 333. 
demand for, 178. 
Todal, 268, 
Iodine, colorless tincture of, 304. 
eruption caused by, II. 
fucus digitatus, as a source 
of, 84. 
in bromine and metallic bro- 
mides, detection of, 81. 
steatin of, 238. 
Iodoform, 236. 
bougies, 252. 
crystals (2//ustrated), 231. 
deodorized, 206. 
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Iodoform, in phthisis, 138. 
local use of, 147. 
masking the odor of, 280. 
mode of using, 82. 
steatin of, 238. 
Ipomcea brachypoda Benth., 70. 
Iridium and its uses, 279. 
Iron, acetate, tincture of, 273. 
albuminate, 273. 
assay of, reduced, 36. 
chloride, to administer solution 
of, 181, 
dialyzed, 4. 
iodide, preservation of solution 
of, I51. 
phosphate, soluble, 317. 
precipitated sulphate, 119. 
preparation of saccharated, 285. 
salts, influence of light on, 120. 
soluble saccharate of, 69. 
succinate of, 4o. 
— preservation of green, 


sciphates of, 182. 
tincture of acetate of, 52. 
tinctures of chloride, reaction 
with tr. gent. co., 316. 
Isinglass, ‘* Japanese,” 13. 
Iso-pentane, 269. 
Iso-pentene, 270. 
Isopropyl acetate, 270. 
chloride, 270. 
iodide, 270. 
Itch, treatment of, 53. 
Ivory to dye, 368. 


aborandi, 317. 
composition of, 120, 
demand for, 178. 
in glaucoma, 272. 
leaves, assay of, 50. 
Jalap, in India, cultivation of, 255. 
Jayne’s expectotant, 89. 
Johannesine, 260. 
Johannesia princeps Vell., 260. 
JorDAN, D. S., on the Eulachon fish, 
355. 
Juglans nigra, leaves of, as a remedy 
in diphtheria, 148. 


66 Kevize’s Cough Lozenges,” 
220, 252 


KERNER, on assay for cinchonidia in 
quinia sulphate, 168. 
Kino, scarcity of, 179. 
Koumys, 48. 
preparation of, 285. 


Pee on tin, 27, 293, 303. 

Lactometer, Saxhlet’s (¢//strat- 
ed), 134. 

Lactose preparations, 210, 

LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, 59. 

Lavender toilet water, 189. 

Lead, to coat articles with, 118, 250. 

Leeches, preservation of, 84, 145. 

Lemon beer, 189. 

Leprosy in the U. S., 126, 

Licorice, compound powder of, 118. 

Liebig’s extract of beef, spurious, 


352. 
Lily of the valley extract, 158. 
Lime-juice and glycerin. 284. 
Linseed in English commerce (i//us- 
trated), 294. 
Lint, iodoformed, 283. 
Lip salve, 85. 


Liquid-mixer (¢//ustsatea), 203. 

Liquids, apparatus for drawing (7//us- 
trated), 70. 

Lithium, salicylate of, 135. 

Litmus solution, preparation of pure, 
45. 

Lioyp, J. U., and C. G., on the 
senega of com- 
merce, 290. 

on citrate of caffe- 
ine, 38. 

on singular behavior 
of berberine to- 
wards thymol, 
195. 

Lozenges, 29, 154. 

basis for, 84. 

‘6 Loco,” or ‘‘Crazy Weeds,” 6 

LANDERER, X., miscellaneous con- 
tributions by, 47. 


M*st sativa, 72 
Magnesia, amorphous form of, 
as a meant of clari- 
fying and _purify- 
ing liquids, 266. 
citrate, analysis of 


solution of, 292. 
cream- colored milk 


of, 338. 
improvement in the 
production of, 


320. 
milk of, 368. 
Magnesium carbonate, manufacture 
of, 52. 
ricinoleate of, 251. 

Maize, stigmata of, 251. 
Malodorous feet, treatment of, ror. 
Malt-extract, Gehe & Co.’s, 340. 
Malvastrum coccineum, 67. 
“* Marechale sachet,” 26, 
Marsh-gas, 235. 
Mastic production of Scio as influ- 

enced by the earthquake, 

196. 

sweetmeat, 47. 
Mattoni’s Royal Hungarian Water, 
82. 
Maximum doses (editorial), 193. 
McKay, ALEX, on vaseline as a basis 
for unguentum hydrargyri, 116, 
Meat-extracts, value of, 218. 
Medical journal, fine of a Leipzig, 
259. 

pads and electrical brushes, 


259. 
Medicinal plants in the Nilghiris, 83. 
Menthol as an anodyne, 63. 
solubility of, 85. 
Mercurial fumigation, apparatus for 
(illustrated), 39. 
ointment in rolls, 8. 
ointment, improvement in 
manufacture of, 140. 
stomatitis, preventive of, 
158. 
Mercuric bichloride, steatin of, 239. 
Mercury, delicate test for, 140. 
eruption caused by, 12. 
steatin of, 238. 
MERRELL, Dr. A., on proportions by 
weight and equalization of doses, 
I 


Mesquite bread, 55. 
Methane, 235. 








Methyl acetate, 270. 
bromide, 235. 
chloride, 235. 
chloroform, 237. 
chloriir, 235. 
hydrate, 235. 
wasserstoff, 235. 
Methelynchlorid, 235. 
Metheny] chloride, 235. 
iodide, 236. 
Methylenbromid, 235. 
Mialhe’s tooth-powder, 27. 
‘* Mica Labels,” 156. 
Michelia champaca, 99. 
Migraine, remedy for, 158. 
Milk-sugar, anhydrous, 84. 
condensed, II7. 
‘* Millefleur sachet,” 26. 
Mocking-bird food, 222. 
Molybdic solution, 274. 
Monochlorethyliden.chlorid, 237. 
Monochloromethane, 235. 
Morgan’s elastic plaster, 85. 
Morphia, color reactions of, 237. 
erupticn caused by, 12. 
Morphine, assay of with iodic acid, 
174. 
into codeine, conversion 
of, 247. 
solutions, stability of, 272. 
the sale of in Florida, 286. 
‘*Morrison’s powders,” 118, 
Morris, Lewis & Co., failure of, 373. 
Mortar, a new (z//ustrated), 40. 
Mortars, to mend, 27. 
Mosquitoes, to drive away, 285. 
‘* Moss-rose perfume,”’ 89. 
Mousseline sachet, 26, 
MUENCH, A., on hectograph ink, 144. 
Mucilage for stamps, 302. 
Mulungu bark, 288. 
Muscarine, 333. 
as a remedy for night- 
sweats, 14. 
Musk, disguised by quinine, 180. 
exports of, 179. 
extract of, 250. 
Mydriatic alkaloids, 183. 


Taboli, 222. 
Naranjillo, 120, 
Naphtha medicinale, 222, 284. 
Naphthalin, purification of, 363. 
Naphthol, 333. 
a new remedy for skin dis- 
eases, 279. 
NEAL, T. C., on the growth of drugs 
in Florida, 144. 
Nerium oleander, as a remedy for 
epilepsy, 47. 
odorum, active principles in, 
182. 
Neuralgias, ammoniated copper as a 
remedy for obstinate, 287. 
Nessler solution, 274. 
Nicotine, poisoning by, 82. 
in hey determination 
of 27 
Nitrates in Hevede, 286. 
Ni:re tablets for asthma and insomnia, 
281. 
Nitrogen, effects of inhalation of, 51. 
Nitro-glycerin as a remedy for sea- 
sickness, 50. 
in cardiac diseases, 


149. 
Nomenclature, German, 168. 
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‘ Nostrums in their relation to the 
public health, 204, 240. 

Nutgalls, note on, 53. 

Numbering-tongs (z//ustrated), 108. 

Nux vomica, dialyzed tincture of, 133. 


0" anise, consumption of, 179. 

bergamot, adulteration ot, 55. 
cajuput, lowering in price, 179. 
cananga, 98. 
caraway, adulteration of, 55. 
cassia, high price of, 179. 
castor, cathartic principle of, 

319. 

chaulmoogra, in leprosy, 207. 
cod-liver, emulsion of, 221, 302, 


3:8. 

cod-liver, emulsion, with hypo- 
phosphite of lime, 155. 

cod-liver, ferrated, 221. 

cod-liver, iodized, 26. 

coriander adulteration of, 55. 

cotton-seed in Italy 86. 

ergot as a local remedy, 152. 

essential, still for (¢//ustrated), 
136. 

essential, adulteration of, 55. 

essential, apparatus for distil- 
ling (¢//ustrated), 78. 

essential, detection of alcohol 
in, 81. 

essential, fluctuations of price 
of, 180. 

essential, frauds in the sale of 

in Sicily, 182. 

essential, trade notes on, 179. 

extra strong essential, 250. 

eucalyptus, as a surgical dress- 
ing, 85. 

Eulachon, 355. 

fusel, detection of, 75. 

fusel in alcohol, determination 
of, 361. 

fusel, in spirituous liquids 88. 

geranium, Turkish, scarcity of, 
180. 

gurjun, in leprosy, 207. 

lemon, 333, 372 

lemon, adulieration of, 179. 

lemon, market notes on, 27. 

linaloe, 281. 

madia, 72. 

olive, test for the purity of, 278. 

oolachan, 247. 

orange, market notes on, 28. 

palm, trade in, 224, 245. 

peanut, in the United States, 
118. 

peppermint, supply of, 179. 

quintessential, 307. 

rose, 333. 

sassafras, as a remedy for rhus- 
poisoning, 208. 

sassafras, market notes on, 28. 

Sicily, probable advance in price 
of, 180. 

‘* spindle,” 63. 

wine, the preparation and con- 
stitution of, 276. 

wintergreen, market notes on, 


28. 
Ointment, diachylon, 207. 
for chronic pains, 253. 
petroleum, desirable melt- 
ing point for, 292. 
soothing, 252. 
Oleomargarine in France, 148. 





Olive culture in California, 138. 
Opium, 333. | 
Bulgarian, 207. 
camphorated tincture of, 157. 
commercial notes on, 8. 
commerce in, 149. 
cultivation in the Himalayas, 
320. 
dialyzed tincture of, 133. 
eating, effects of, 245. 
eruption caused by, 12. 
quantities contained in vari- 
ous preparations, 49. 
smoking, preparation of, 15. 
Smyrna market, 32. 
steatin of, 238. 
tincture of, 53. 
Orchid-craze, the, 203. 
Ores containing tellurium, fluxing, 29. 
“Oriental cream,” 220, 253. 
Osborn, Dr. W. H., 249. 
Oxalis acetosella as a caustic, 150. 
Oxides of alkaline earths, forms of, 


23. 
Oxygen from bleaching powder (//us- 
trated), 233. 
Oxytropis deflecta. 67. 
Lamb., 67. 
multiflora, 67. 
Ozena, treatment of, 23. 


a ex: Dyes,” 59. 
‘* Pain Expeller,” 252. 
Paint, luminous, 26, 
Palo de Velas, 69. 
Papaya, 333. 
Papier Favard-Blayn, 31. 
Paraffin bottle-stoppers, 152. 
in camphor ice, 188, 
PARKE, Davis & Co., 59. 
Parmentiera cerifera, 69. 
Patent medicines in France, 352. 
medicines, British duties on, 
Paytine, 54. [32. 
Peanuts in the U. S., 118. 
“Pectoral Lozenges,” 158. 
Pelletierine tannate, 333. 
tannate, as a tenicide, 
145. 
tannate, demand for, 179. 
Pendulum-scales (¢//ustrated), 46. 
Pepper, Siamese, 149. 
Peppermint cordial, 222. 
oil of, 288. 
Pepsin, 202. ’ 
action of, upon animal and 
vegetable substances. 4I. 
and bismuth, elixir of, 208. 
elixir of, 268. 
experiments with, 84. 
wine of, 62, 268. 

Percolator, Rosenwasser’s (i//ustrat- 
ed), 357. ; : 
Perfume pomades, preparation of (¢/- 

lustrated), 171. 

Perfumes, formulas for, 89. 
Petroleum gas-tar, products of distil- 

lation of, 117. 
ointments, melting point 

of, 155. 

PHARMACEUTICAL CALENDAR, 32, 
64, 96, 128, 160, 
Ig2, 224, 256, 
288, 320, 352, 


374. | 
» legislation, 
128, 315. 


97, 





Pharmaceutical graduates at the Ann 
Arbor school, 255. 
preparations, effects 
on training of 
pharmaceutists, 
218. 
preparations, equali- 
zation of the 
strength of, 306, 
School of Michigan 
University, exam- 
ination in, 242. 
PHARMACEUTICAL SCHOOLS, 
Chicago, 319. 
Edinburgh, rgt. 
Maryland, 127. 
National, 184. 
New York, 127, 374. 
St. Louis, 126, 374. 
Pharmaceutische Zeitschrift f. Russ- 
land, 32. 
Pharmacist, a, of the period, 264. 
Pharmacists and physicians, relations 
between, 129. 

Pharmacy board, the Illinois, 286. 
board of New York, 249. 
boards of the U. S. and 

Canada, 220. 
in France, illegal, 64. 
in Illinois, 34. 
in Prussia, 259. 
Pharmacopeeia, Argentine, 192. 
British, 223. 
German, revision of, 
49, 95- 
international, 305. 
Japanese, Ig92. 
Pharmacopeeial preparations, notes 
on, 273. 

PHILLIPS, Dr. C. D. F., 255. 

Phycocol, 13. 

Physicians and pharmacists, 129. 

Physostigmine, salicylate, 179. 

Phosphate of iron, quinia, and strych- 

nia, elixir of, 268. 
Phosphorus in phosphides, estimation 
of (¢l/ustrated), 262. 
Picropodophyllin, 48. 
Pictures, etc., upon glass, to transfer, 
20. 
PIFFARD, H. G., notice of a work by, 
121. 
Pill-coatings, I12, 
Pills, coated, 212. 
gelatin-coated, 282. 
to prevent absorption of mois- 
ture by, 339. 

Pilocarpin, 317. 
composition of, 331. 
for fetid feet, 280. 
in diphtheria, 82, 157. 
salts, solubility of, 141. 

Pinch-cock, a new (il/ustrated), 42. 

Pipette for strongly odorous or poison- 

ous liquids (¢//ustrated), 263. 

Plants, number of existing species of, 

123. 
preserving liquid for, 22. 
Plaster, Morgan’s elastic, 85. 
Plasters, making, 120. 
Platinum, atomic weight of, 152. 
Plumbago, 125. 
Precipitate, automatic washing of (z- 
lustrated), 139. 

Precipitates, apparatus for washing 
(illustrated), 12. 

Prescription, a peculiar, 302. 
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Prescription, error in writing, 184. 
incompatible, 303. 
query, 221, 223, 283. 
Preservative salt, a new, 207. 
Preserving fluid for meat, 123. 
Proprietary goods, report on, 32. 
Propyl acetate, 270. 
Prussian blue, crystalline, 51. 
Podophy] ic acid, 48. 
Podophyllin on the sense of taste, ef- 
fects of, 21. 
Podophyllum, resin, activity of, 217. 
resin, constituents of, 
47. 
root, constituents of, 


47. 

Podophyllotoxine, 48. 

Poisons, delicate test for, 52. 

Polish for leather, 125. 

Polaristrobometer, use of (//ustrat- 

ed), 163, 226. 
Polygala Boykinii Nuttall, 208. 
Polypharmacy, 246. 
Polypodium incanum as an emmena- 
gogue, 276. 

Pomades, manufacture of (//ustrat- 
ed), 171. 

*¢ Pond’s Extract, Catarrh Cure,” 156. 

PoNIROPOULOS, PROF. E., on the 
earthquake upon Scio, and its ef- 
fects upon the mastic production, 
196. 

Portugal sachet, 26. 

Potassium, bromide, 187, 333. 
bromide, lead in, 301. 
chlorate of, in the hemor- 

rhagic diathesis, 81. 
chlorate, poisoning by, 
8 


iodide, purity of commer- 
cial, 301. 
iodide solution, 274. 
iodide, testing, 351. 
monochromate, 274. 
new reagent for, 280. 
New Zealand, 288. 
permanganate, standard 
solution of, 274. 
salicylate of, 135. 
sodio-cobaltic nitrate, as 
a reagent for, 324. 
Potato-bugs, 284. 
Pot-pourri sachet, 26. 
Powdered drugs, prizes for essays on, 
162. 
substances, post office 
regulations concerning, 
210. 
Powders, apparatus for local applica- 
tion of (7//ustrated), 39. 
Prescription queries, 367. 
Pseudopropy! acetate, 270. 1327. 
Pseudotropine, correction of formula, 
Ptomaines, reaction for distinguish- 
ing the, from the vegetable alka- 
loids, 275. 
Pumice, broken, 274. 
Purgative powder, 253. 
Pyrethrum carneum, 3. 
native, 116. 
Wilmoti, 3. 


uebracho bark, 333. 
bark, alkaloids of, r10. 


bark, identification of, 
184. 
supply of, 179. 


Quillaya dentifrice, liquid, 158. 
Quinetum, 154. 
Quinine, amorphous, in citrate of 
iron and quinine, 10. 
and urea, hydrochlorate of, 


307. 
annual production of, 160. 
eruption caused by, 12. 
factory, burning of a, 352. 
hydrobromate, 14. 
hydrobromate, used hypo- 
dermically, 14. 
hypodermic use of, 14. 
Loomis’ compound tincture 
of, 303. 
manufacture in Italy and 
Germany, 169. 
salicylate of, 135. 
salicylate, mixture of, 158. 
sulphate, pharmacopceia 
test for, 137. 
sulphate, production of, 
179. 
sweet, 339. 
tannate, 273. 
valerianate of, 62. 
Quinoidine, borate of, 170. 
sulphate, comparative 
value of, 54. 
Quinoline, chemical reactions with, 
364. 
properties of, 364. 
uses and effects of, 103. 


ges seen tincture, 52. 
“Radway’s Perfect Purgative 
Pills,” 118. 

‘*Ready Relief,” 118. 

“ Regulating Pills,” 118. 

** Renovating Resolvent,” 118. 
Raisins, production in California, 148. 
Raveil’s astringent injection, 190. 
Reagent, new, for sulphur and for 

nitrobenzol, 263. 
Reagents, the preparation of, 274. 
Requa’s cachous and toothache drops, 
023. 
Resorcin, as an antipyretic, 110. 
as an antiseptic, 152. 
therapeutic use of, 336. 
Rhamnus Purshiana (¢//ustratea), 131, 
217. 
Rhus-poisoning, sassafras oil as a 
remedy for, 208. 
sulphate of copper 
as a remedy for, 
85. 
treatment of, 8. 
Rhubarb cultivation in France, 172. 
gigantic, 51. 
Rick, C., on a new mixing machine 
(t/lustrated), 168. 
on the most desirable melt- 
ing point of petroleum 
ointment, 292. 
Ricinoleate of magnesium, 251. 
‘* Rieger’s Neapolitan Hair-dye,” 
85. 
Roaches, to exterminate, 63. 
ROSENBERG, E., on the ue of the 
polaristrobometer (¢//ustsated), 163, 
226. 
Rose pomade, Igo. 
Ross, Dr. Geo., death of, 3. 
ROTHER, R., on dialyzed iron, 4. 
‘* Roworth & Son’s Lozenges,” 156. 





** Royal Cement,” 210. 





Rubber cement, 189. 
goods, to renovate old, 282. 
productien in Columbia, 359. 
substitute for, 23. 
Ruta graviolens as an emmenagogue, 
47. 


ae powder, 26, 
Salicylate of sodium, decom- 
posed by gastric 
juice, 82, 
of sodium, 
277. 
of sodium, urticaria 
caused by, 147. 
Salicylates, 135. 
Saline solutions, supersaturated, £0, 
Salt manufacture in Ohio, 319. 
Sand-blast for glass-etching (i//us- 
trated), 107. 
Santonin, 333. ‘ 
Scale, pendulum (2//ustrated), 112, 
Science, ‘* Mark ‘lwain” on the pur- 
suit of, 80. 
Sealing bottles, composition for, 351. 
SELMI, PROF. F., death of, 352, 
Senega, false, 291. 
northern, 291. 
of commerce, 290. 
white, 291. 
‘*Shaker extract,” composition of, 


testing, 


55. 
SHEPPARD, A. D., on vaseline and 
petroleum products, 105, 
Shikimi-noki (7//ustrated), 199. 
Silver, chloride, reducticn to metallic, 
28. 
hyposulphite of sodium for 
cleaning, 87. 
in commercial bismuth, 280. 
nitrate, standard solution of, 


274. 
phosphate of in epilepsy, 206. 
reduction from the chloride, 


152. 
sulphate, solution of, 274. 
Silvering by cold rubbing, 124. 
‘*Simmons’ Liver Regulator,” 304, 
351. 
Small-pox, prevention of “ pitting” 


in, 149. 
Smelling-salts, Requa and Wetmore’s, 
253. 
SMYLIE, CHARLES A., death of, 259. 
Snake-bites, alleged cure for, 221. 
Soap, analysis of, 21. 
bark, uses of, 50. 
eau de cologne, 190, 304. 
petroleum, 304. 
solution, standard, 274. 
transparent, 88, 
Soda, caustic, arsenic and vanadium 
in, 247. 
Sodio-cobaltic nitrate as a reagent, 
324. 
Sodium base in sodium chloride, dis- 
placement of, 207. 
benzoate, 33. 
—" in whooping-cough, 
2. 
benzoate in rheumatism, 351. 
benzoate, demand for, 179. 
carbonate, 274. 
chloride, standard 
of, 274. 
hydrate, solution of, 274. 
hyposulphite, 274. 


solution 
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Sodium hyposulphite washings, 28. 
phosphate of commerce, 318. 
salicylate as a remedy for 

dysmenorrheea, etc., 180. 
salicylate, blue crystals found 

in solution of, 246. 
salicylate decomposition of, 

by gastric juice, 82. [179. 
sulpho-vinate, demand for, 

Solanacez, mydriatic alkaloids of, 183. 

Soluble compressed pellets as media 
for hypodermic remedies, 124. 

Solubilities, table of, 206. 

Solutions, strength of poisonous, 318. 

** Soothing Ointment,”’ 220. 

syrups and infantile diar- 
rhoea, 85. 

Sophora sericea, 67. 

** Soudan Coffee,”’ 35. 

‘*Sozodont,” Van Buskirk’s, 253. 

Specific gravity, preparation of li- 
quids with fixed, 324. 

Spergula media in cystitis, 281. [64. 

Sponge fisheries of the Mediterranean, 

Sponges, bleaching and cleaning, 287. 

Spoons, capacity of, 180. 

Spruce beer, 189. 

Star-anise, poisonous, 53, 179. 

poisonous Japanese (z//us- 
trated), 199. (148. 

Starch into glucose, conversion of, 
iodide, as an antidote, 22. 
salicylated, 158, 280. 
soluble, preparation by means 

of glycerin, 81. 
solution of, 148. 
water, 274. 

Startin’s mixture, 304. 

**St. Botolph” triple-extract, 253. 

Steatins, various, 238. 

STEBBINS, E. S., on the use of tan- 
nate of pelletierine as a vermifuge, 
145. 

STILLE, PROF. ALFRED, 192. [381. 
Still for essential oils (¢//ustrated), 
Japanese (t//ustrated), 42. 
Stove-pipes, to prevent corrosion, 29. 
Strontium oxide, form of crystals, 23. 
Strychnine and iodoform, crystalline 

compound of, 281. 
percentage of carbon in, 
240. 
to cover the taste of, 284. 

Strychnos Castelnzana, 2. 

Crevauxii (¢//ustrated), I. 
Gubleri, 3. 

Styrone, 88. 

Suction and pressure apparatus (2//us- 
trated), 198. 

Sugar cane, in honey, detection of, 54. 

grape, in pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, 318. 

grape, manufacture of, 228. 

milk, anhydrous, 84. 

milk, preparation of in the U. 
S., 316. 

Sulpho-urea, 221. 

Sulphur, salicylic acid, and acetate of 
potassium, mixture of, 367. 

Swedish movement cure for sprains, 

Syrup, simple, to keep, 250. (147. 


Se useful, 22, 56, 181. [210. 

Tablets, soluble hypodermic, 

Tael, value of the Chinese, 255. 

Ta.BoT, J. S., on the keeping of 
leeches, 145. 





Tanjore pills, 125. 
Tan-lotion, 156. 
Tannin, albuminate of, as a remedial 
agent, 276. 
of oak-bark, influence of soil 
on, 13T. 
Taraxacum, compound elixir of, 268. 
Tar, emulsions of, 120. 
ointment, 55. 
steatin of, 238. 
Terpene, 270. 
Test-glasses, Loring’s (¢//ustrated), 
30. 
Tetrachlorethene, 268. 
kohlenstoff, 236. 
methane, 236. 
Thayer’s cachous, 123. 
Thymol in diphtheria, 366. 
singular behavior of berber- 
ine with, 195. 
steatin of, 239. 
Tinctures, dialyzed, 132. 
Tobacco, German, 35. 
Tonic beer extract, 28. 
Tonga, 63, 288. 
Tonka beans, 333. 
Tooth powders, 124. 
Tribrommethan, 235. 
Trichloraldehyde, 237. 
butyl-aldehyde, 269. 
ethane, 237. 
hydrin, 269. 
methan, 225. 
ophenol, 92, 117, 186. 
“ Trichosaron ” hair-brush, 30. 
Tri-iodaldehyde, 268. 
Tri-jodmethan, 236. 
Tripolith, 186, 208, 283. 
Tshin-tian, 13. 
Tulipine, 82. 
Tulip, physiological action of, 82. 
Turpentine, oil of, 270. 


rare, 3. . 
Ureometer, Renson’s (¢//ustrat- 
ed), 136. 
Urea from benzin by synthesis, 357. 
Urine, normal constituents of, 125. 
Urticaria following salicylate of sodi- 
um, 147. 

Urethral syringes (¢//ustrated), 102. 


agg ea crassifolium as a diu- 
retic, 22. 
Vacuum apparatus, 337. ' 
Valeral, 270. 
Valerianate of ammonia, cause of nau- 
seous taste of, 217. 
of ammonium and quinia, 
elixir of, 268. 
Vanadium in commercial caustic soda, 


247. 

“Van Buskirk’s Sozodont,” 220. 

Varnish, label, 157. 

Vaseline and petroleum products, 105. 
as a basis for Ung. Hydrarg., 

116. 

jelly, 223. 

Veratria, steatin of, 239. 

Viburnum prunifolium, 147. 

Violet water, 189. 

VoGEL, PRoF. JuLtus, death of, 159. 

Volkman’s antiseptic, 63. 


WwW" analyses, 334. 
blow-pipe and aspirator, 
Bunsen’s (i//ustrated), 111 





Water, distilled, free from ammonia, 
274. 
mineral, analyses of, 82. 
tanks, to render tight, 190. 
to purify muddy, 55. 
weight of at different temper- 
ature of, 218. 
Wash apparatus for filters, a self-act- 
ing (¢//ustrated), 262. 
Wax, Chinese, 150. 
Weather probabilities, 64. 
Weights, variability of apothecaries’, 
218. 
WENZEL, W. T., on ferric succinate, 


40. 
West Indies, natural history of the, 


87. 
White, Cuas. T. & Co., failure of, 
White rose perfume, 89. (374. 
toilet water, 89. 
Whooping-cough, benzoate of sodium 
as a remedy for, 
82. 
treatment in gas- 
works of, 116. 
‘* Wilkinson’s ointment,” 31. 
Wines and liquors, adulterated, med- 
ical relations of, 300. 
Wine, beef, and iron, 268, 
beef, iron, and Calisaya, 267. 
bitter, of iron, 268. 
calisaya, 268. 
crop, Californian, 86. 
how to fortify a, 261. 
Wines, fruit and berry, 53. 
Winslow’s soothing syrup, Mrs., 27, 
220, 253. 
Wintergreen, oil of, as a remedy in 
cystitis, 106. 

WITTHAUS, R. A., review of a work 
by, 340. 
WITTSTEIN, 

trait), 161. 
Wire apparatus for laboratory use 
(illustrated), 6. 
‘“‘ Wonderful Discovery,” 286. 
Woop, ALPHONSO, biography of (with 
portrait), 95. 
Woop, Pror. ALPHONSO, death of, 


Pror. Gro. C. (for- 


39. 

waaa Horatio, C., M.D., biogra- 
phy of, 257. 

Wood-sorrel as a caustic, 150. 

Worcestershire sauce, 187. 

Wounds from hydrofluoric acid, treat- 
ment of, 351. 

Wourali, 3. 


gee strumarium, analysis of 
seeds of, 245. 
Xanthoxylum Naranjillo, 120. 


lang-Ylang (¢//ustrated), 98. 
Cologne, 15£. 
Younc & SMYLIE’S licorice, 59. 


eiodelite, 21. 
Zinc, metallic, 274. 
oxide, crystals of, 23. 
oxide, ointment of, 282. 
sulphate, as substitute for 
silver nitrate in diseases 
of the digestive organs, 
124. 
Zoedone, 186. 
ZOELLER, E. V., on aromatic sul- 
phuric acid, 144. 














